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"Beside the Still Waters” 





Simple As Your 
Weight x Price = Dollars For Your Livestock 


Unless You Get the Best Possible Weight You Aren’‘t Getting What Your Livestock Are 
Worth! 


At the SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS Everything Possible Is Done to Insure Best Weights— 


The Best of Feeds are Freely Fed in up-to-date 
Modern Facilities 





Cool Sparkling Running Water in Front of Live- 
stock at All Times 


Bonded Weighmasters Carefully Weigh Your 
Livestock Over Federally Inspected Scales 





FOR THE BEST OF CARE WHILE THEY’RE THERE — SHIP TO THE 


IN THE 
HEART OF THE 
CORN BELT 


“Home Market for the Great Northwest” 
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Heout Increased Production ana Otser Matters 


F any one has been foolish enough to have any idea that the 

Office of Price Stabilization as now constituted will be any 
better or any more realistic than the old OPA of World War II 
he has only to read the “Memorandum on Wool” which was sub- 
mitted to the Senate and House Committees on Banking and 
Currency. This document, remarkable only for its inaccuracies, 
supposedly was designed to discredit the statement of our posi- 
tion which it fell to my lot to present before these same com- 
mittees. And right here and now I want to say that I was not 
the author of this statement—it was prepared by the joint efforts 
of the members of your National Association staff in Salt Lake 
and Washington. 


HE “Memorandum” has been ably answered and I will not here 

go into detailed reply but it does bring out one interesting 
fact. They say that “price levels for wool growers are fair” and 
that ceiling prices under their CPR 35 “represent 180-190 per- 
cent of parity on the basis of figures released by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture on April 15, 1951. Wool prices were 
98 percent of parity in 1947, 102 percent in 1948 and 113 per- 
cent in June, 1950.” Elsewhere in the same memorandum they 
admit there was a steady decline in sheep numbers from January 
1, 1942 through January 1, 1950. They have right there built 
up the best case I know against the fairness of parity provisions 
as it is applied to sheep and lambs. The wool growers have main- 
tained for years that the parity formula was unfair to them. Now 
we have the so-called modernized parity which takes into ac- 
count the prices we received during the past ten years, a period 
when our products were either artificially controlled or held down 
in price due to conditions brought about by the war. It was not 
until we could anticipate in the late summer and fall of 1950 
a higher price for wool and lambs that we could see our way 
clear to hold back our ewe lambs for breeding purposes and 
withhold our older ewes from slaughter to increase our sheep 
numbers by four percent during 1950. 


pape you compete in the high labor market for herders, lamb- 
ers and shearers on 57-cent wool? That is about what parity 
would be, based on the April 15, 1951 figures. The OPS did 
not say that was all we should have but they have certainly 
implied it. Could you increase your production on that kind 
of a price? 


N the 1909-1914 period hourly wage rates were 20.8 cents; 

today they are $1.57, almost eight times those of the 1909-1914 
period. The national income in 1909-1914 was only 31 billion 
dollars; if it continues at the present rate it will reach 251 billion 
in 1951. Again, eight times the 1909-1914 period. Wool in 
the grease during that same first period was selling at 18.3 cents 
per pound and according to the above comparisons, to be in 
proper relationship with the increases in labor and national in- 
come should be selling at an average grease price of $1.46 per 
pound rather than the average price of $1.13 as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture for April 15, 1951. 


rr old parity formula did not work for wool and lambs and 
the modernized formula does not work; at least, it has not func- 
tioned properly as yet. I question whether it will ever work, 
especially in a period of rapidly rising costs. Livestock producers 
have not been able to increase the efficiency of their operations 
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as have the grain farmers. We cannot mechanize the raising 
of livestock. 


W* can and should increase our production regardless of the 
OPS ceilings, slaughter quotas and other restrictions which we 
hope to rid ourselves of in the near future. Our Government 
can help at very little if any cost by adopting the ten-point pro- 
gram first submitted to the members of Congress by Secretary 
Jones and resubmitted in our statement before the Banking and 
Currency committees. Many of our readers have already seen 
these but I think they are well worth emphasizing by repeating: 


1. Liberalization of the immigration restrictions on importa- 
tion of Basques or other competent sheepmen over a 
period of years to assure a skilled and experienced labor 
supply. 


2. Opportunity to compete in the labor market to retain 
experienced help by receiving prices sufficient to meet 
wages offered by other industries. 


8. Freedom from Government controls and restrictions. 


4, Clarification of Government policies to eliminate some 
of the uncertainty in the sheep industry. 
(a) A long range adequate wool tariff policy. 
(b) A stable Federal land policy of use. 


5. More research work done on sheep on such things as 


breeding, diseases, parasites, range management and 
improvement. 


6. Educational and informative services by Land Grant 
Colleges and Department of Agriculture. 


7. Strong predatory animal and dog control measures. 
8. Eradication of scab in the U. S. 
9. Control of big game. 


10. Above all, a sympathetic understanding on the part of 
all government departments—Defense, State, Labor, Agri- 
culture, etc.—of the problems of, and the strategic need 
for a strong domestic sheep industry. 


HILE these are reasonable requests in my opinion, we should 

not need to lean on governmental action. If we are not ham- 
pered by legal restrictions we should increase production by hold- 
ing back our ewe lambs, by a little better care of our ewes in 
breeding time and in fact all through the year, by a little more 
careful selection of rams and herd sires, by increasing and improv- 
ing our pastures. The people of our country need more meat and 
they need more wool for both the armed services and civilian 
use. They need these perhaps more now than ever before in our 
history. We have made our case against control and we think 
it is a good one and we hope that by the evidence we have 
submitted the Congress and the governmental agencies will be 


able to avoid some of the mistakes which have been a contrib-- 


uting factor in bringing our sheep numbers to the lowest point 
in our history right at the time when they were the most needed. 
Regardless of any governmental action taken, let’s show America 
that we can increase production and let’s make our plans now 
in that direction. 
—W. H. Steiwer 
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SUFFOLKS 


WILL SEE YOU AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


AUGUST 20 and 21, 1951 


FLOYD T. FOX 

















Silverton, Oregon 





MATTHEWS BROS... . OVID, IDAHO 


We hope to see you—both buyers and 
spectators—at the 1951 National Ram Sale. 





" We'll be there with 
{ HAMPVILLE TYPE OUR TOPS OF THE 1950 CROP. 








JAMES LAIDLAW & SONS, Incorporated 
MULDOON, IDAHO 


Breeders of 


PANAMA RAMS 
SUFFOLK RAMS 


“Range Raised for Range Use” 





VICE PRESIDENT BRECKENRIDGE 
AT KENTUCKY MEETING 


John H. Breckenridge, one of the vice 
presidents of the National Association and 
the Idaho Association’s immediate past 
president, was guest speaker at the an. 
nual meeting of the Bluegrass State (Ken- 
tucky) Sheep Association the latter part 
of June. 


COLONEL WENTWORTH HONORED 


Colonel Edward:N. Wentworth, Director 
of Armour and Company’s Livestock 
Bureau since 1923, well-known author and 
livestock authority, received an honorary 
doctor of agriculture degree June 15th 
at the 80th annual commencement exer- 
cises of Iowa State College at Ames. 


NEW VICE PRESIDENT FOR 
CHICAGO STOCKYARDS 


William J. O’Connor, Secretary of the 
International Horse Show, and General 
Manager of the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company of Chicago, was elected 
vice president of the company, which 
operates the Chicago Stock Yards, on June 
18th. 

William Wood Prince, President of the 
Union Stock Yard and Transit Company, 
in making the announcement, said that 
Mr. O’Connor would continue to act as 
general manager. He has been a member 
of the Chicago Stockyards firm since 1907. 


WYOMING MAN MADE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 


The appointment of Robert R. Rose of 
Wyoming as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior was confirmed by the Senate on 
June 28th. 


SIR CHARLES McCANN DIES 


Sir Charles McCann, prominent leader in 
foreign wool circles, died June 5, 1951, 
in London at the age of 71. He was a 
member of the International Wool Secre- 
tariat Advisory Board and had been its 
chairman during 1943-45 and 1948-49. 
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FAMOUS MONTANA RANCH 
CHANGES HANDS 


The famed, pioneer Smith Bros., Mon- 
tana, ranch of 83,000 deeded acres was 
sold early in April by the Ingersoll family 
to T. M. Dines, president, U. S. National 
Bank, Denver; William Farr, Greeley, 
Colorado, feeder; and William Magellsen, 
Billings. 

Located near Martinsdale, Montana, one 
of the choicest ranching areas in the State 
and involving one of the largest single 
deeded acreages of Montana, the spread 
was founded in the 1880’s by the Smith 
Bros. 

Included in the transaction in addition 
to the patented lands were grazing permits 
for 40,000 head, 7,500 acres of State lease 
land, 15,000 sheep, several hundred cattle, 
machinery, equipment and improvements. 

It is understood that the ranch will be 
operated as a straight cattle set up and the 
sheep will be sold. The price was un- 
reported by the Ingersoll family, now oc- 
cupied in eastern industrial operations. 

The transaction was initiated by Paul 
Etchepare and Frank Kemp of Denver and 
H. F. McFarland, Billings. 


—Billings, Montana Release 
SAFMEAL AS A PROTEIN SUPPLEMENT 


Safmeal, by-product of the process of 
extracting oil from safflower seed, with a 
protein content ranging from 24 to 28 per- 
cent has about four-fifths the value of 
44 percent soybean meal as a protein 
supplement for feeding steers but only 
about one-third the value of soybean oil 
and meal on a protein replacement basis 
for lambs. These results were made known 
at a Cattle and Lamb Feeders Day at the 
Colorado A. & M. College, March 21st. 


THE COVER 


“Front Page” 
is given to the 
work of the Na- 
tional’s own pho- 
tographer this 
month, Assistant 
Secretary Edwin 
E. Marsh. He 
caught a group 
of T. B. Burton 
Suffolk rams at 
this scenic spot near Cambridge, Idaho, 
in June, 1950. 
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Columbias 





Our 1947 Grand Champion Pen of Three Ewes at the National 


Columbia Show and Sale, Minot, North Dakota. We had the 
Grand Champion Pen of Three Ewes at this show for three con- 
secutive years: 1946, 1947 and 1948. 


At the NATIONAL RAM SALE, August 20 and 21, we will be selling 


another QUALITY consignment of purebred Columbias — studs, registered 
and range rams. 


MARK BRADFORD 


SPANISH FORK, 
UTAH 
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See my consignment of 
YEARLING COLUMBIA RANGE RAMS 


AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
2 Pens of 10 Each 


I have been breeding COLUMBIAS since 1941 for Density of Fleece, Open Faceg 
and Desirable Body Conformation. All Rams Range Raised. Not Pampered. 


EUGENE A. JOHNSON 11428 S.E. Glenwood, Portland, Oregon 


— Formerly at Helena, Montana—— 











Vassar Suffolks and Rambouillets 


For Quality, Size and Hardiness 
See Our Consignment to the 
National Ram Sale 


* 
ERVIN and LUCY VASSAR 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 








NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, ge 
oO. B. Wardlaw, Del Rio, Texas 
T. J. Drumheller, wells, Walla, Washington 
G. N. Winder, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
Howard Vaughn, Dixon, California 


Vice Presidents 
John A. Reed, Kemmerer, Wyoming 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 
John H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E, Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Executive Committee 
Robert W. Lockett, Flagstaff, Arizona 
Joseph Russ, Jr., Ferndale, California 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Howard Doggett, Townsend, Montana 
E. R. Marvel, Battle Mountain, Nevada 
Gerald Stanfield. Weiser, Idaho 
Joseph G. Trotter, Edgemont, South Dakota 
Frank Roddie, Brady, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Russell D. Brown, Vantage, Washington 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 


Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 
Kenneth P. Pickrell, President 

H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 
Joseph Russ, Jr., President 

W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
4665 Lafayette, Denver 

Angus McIntosh, President 

Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 

David Little, President 

M. COC. Claar, Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 
Howard Doggett, President 

Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 

E. R. Marvel, President 

John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 

Gerald E. Stanfield, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Seoretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
Cactus Hotel Bldg., San Angelo 

Frank Roddie, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary ° 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacffic — Bidg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, Presiden 

J. A. Hooper, acme 


Washington Wool Growers Association 
110 East Ohestnut Avenue, Yakima 
Milton Mercer, President 
A. E. Lawson, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 

Rapid City 

Joseph G. Trotter, President 

H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Weol Growers Association 
McKinley 
Harold Josendal, President 

Wilson, Secretary 
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The Wool Question 


R those who haven't sold their 1951 

clip of wool the question is: “What's 
the price of wool today—what’s the value 
going to be if I hold it?’ Those who con- 
tracted to sell prior to the first of .the 
year are perhaps beginning to feel that 
they could have done worse. 

There are three things, among others, 
which would be worth while to discuss: 
(1) The comparative price of wool today; 
(2) Some of the conditions which caused 
wool to reach an average grease price of 
$1.10 per pound f.o.b. ranch in March, 
1951 as reported by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the rapid decline 
in June, 1951; and (3) The outlook for 
the future of wool. 

The estimated price of domestic wool, 
clean basis, Boston for the week ending 
June 22, 1951, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is around $1.00 per 
clean pound less than the high reached 
in March, 1951. For example, original bag, 
fine staple wool was quoted in March at 
$3.55 per clean pound Boston and at $2.65 
for the week ending June 22, 1951; half- 
blood staple at $3.45 compared to $2.55; 
three-eighths blood combing at $3.15 com- 
pared to $2.15; and quarter-blood comb- 
ing at $3.00 compared to $2.05 for the 
same periods. The estimated prices of 
June 22 are in most instances higher than 
in any period during 1950. 

Of course, the question naturally comes 
to mind: “Why the rapid increase in price 
in March and why the dollar loss per clean 
pound now?” In answer to the first part 
of the question, there are many factors 
involved in the increase. To the writer 
the primary factor is Government caused. 
First, every effort had been made to get 
the Munitions Board to secure manufac- 
tured goods when wool stockpiles were 
available and at a low price, but to no 
avail. Then the Congress passed an ear- 
marked appropriation for the securing of 
100,000,000 pounds of wool in the form 
of raw wool and cloth for strategic pur- 
poses. 

After the Korean affair broke out a 
report (which is denied by the Munitions 
Board) received wide publicity that they 
were planning to stockpile 350 million 


, clean pounds of wool. This affected the 


world markets, presenting an opportunity 
to make “Uncle Sam” pay the price and 
causing other consuming countries, who 
already were accusing the U. S. of mono- 
polizing all raw materials, to bid up the 


) price of wool in the world markets. 
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Not to be outdone, the power-crazed 
Office of Price Stabilization told the Quar- 
termasters Department that after April 1 
(later extended to May 1) their purchases 
would come under price control and 
rumors were current that a ceiling price 
was going to be placed on wool below the 
duty-paid, landed cost of foreign wool. 
This “threw” a scare into the military and 
they requested bids for their requirements 
right and left to meet the deadline set by 
the OPS. 

These conditions were coupled with the 
fact that stockpiles of wool throughout the 
world were rapidly being liquidated. Re- 
verses in Korea at that time and many 
other factors placed the pressure on the 
market. 





SOMETHING NEW — INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM FOR SYNTHETIC 
FIBER PRODUCERS 


Vigorous protest has been launch- 
ed by wool growers to the proposal 
to have the Government encourage 
production of synthetic fibers to be 
used as substitutes for wool (mainly 
Dacron and Orlon Acrylic fiber), 
which, according to the press of July 
3rd, was implied by Eric Johnston, 
Administrator of the Economic Stabi- 
lization Agency, before the Senate 
Finance Committee. “The Govern- 
ment may soon give some indirect as- 
sistance to the industry to speed up 
‘synthetic wool.’ Mr. Johnston re- 
portedly said. He suggested chemi- 
cal corporations be given 100 percent 
tax amortization so they could write 
off the full cost of new plants against 
income tax liabilities over a five-year 
period. The necessity of such help 
to the DuPonts, chief producers of 
Dacron and Orlon and one of the 
richest corporations in the world, is 
indeed difficult to conceive. 











After this “flurry” the war situation 
brightened somewhat, the military “said” 
they were out of money, civilian demand 
for clothing had slackened, the civilian 
pipelines were filled. The OPS stumbled 
and bungled around for over four months, 
causing a stagnant and strangled market 
from producer to consumer and no seg- 
ment of the industry knew what was go- 
ing to take place. 

Under these chaotic conditions due to 


Government regulations, the end of the 
primary wool marketing season for the 
better wools in the world markets and the 
attitude of some of those governments such 
as the Argentine, left everyone in such 
a confused state of mind that inaction was 
and is the result. 

This situation has afforded the “bears” 
an opportunity to go to work, and together 
with the manipulations of price ceilings on 
the futures market by OPS, that market 
has steadily declined and in the words 
of market forecasters “should be considered 
as speculative.” All sorts of rumors are 
being heard, some to the effect that 
European countries are now offering to re- 
sell wool in this country purchased by 
them at a reduced price. All of this ef- 
fort is being made by those who want 
to profit by lower wool prices. 

But there has been no noticeable change 
in conditions which makes the need for 
wool less. There are peace feelers in Korea 
but a volatile situation in Iran and no 
apparent change in Russia’s long-range 
plans. 

The military, in the writer’s opinion, will 
need and will consume as much, wool in 
the 1951-52 season as last year. Rumors 
of requests for future requirements are’ in 
the -manufacturers’ markets, but because 
the Munitions Board “said” they were out 
of money, not much is expected until the 
beginning of the new fiscal year. 

World wool markets will not again open 
until fall; almost all of the 1950-51 domes- 
tic clip of wool has been sold out of pro- 
ducers’ hands and placed against military 
orders. 

World wool stocks are admittedly at 
record lows. International wool conferences 
have been held in Washington, D. C., 
since April 2 for the apparent purpose 
of working out an allocation of the not- 
sufficient supply of wool (don’t believe 
Australia will go into such a scheme unless 
the U. S. is willing to take a high per- 
centage of their production at a good price 
and for a number of years.) 

Civilian fabric business, which has been 
in the doldrums for some period of time, 
is showing some awakening at present. 

A combination of all of these factors 
will undoubtedly again place pressure on 
the wool market and those who have ana- 
lyzed all of these factors feel the wool 
price should stabilize on the average 
around $2.75 to $3.00 per clean pound, 
Boston, and that the future for wool re- 
mains good despite the “bearish” element 
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in the speculative market. 

Much depends, as to what will happen, 
on the extension of the Defense Produc- 
tion Act. If future rollbacks are prohibited, 
if “differential subsidies” and purchase and 
resale programs for agricultural commodi- 
ties are denied, the position of wool, which 
also affects the price for lambs, should 
be strong.—J. M. Jones 


Temporary Extension of 
Defense Production Act 


meet a June 30th deadline when the 
Defense Production Act was set to ex- 
pire, Congress hurriedly passed a bill to 
extend it 31 days, that is until July 31st. 
The temporary extension, however, banned 
all price rollbacks and a good many new 
ceiling prices—as we understand it only 
new ceilings will be permitted on agricul- 
tural commodities that reach parity during 
the 31-day period. The President signed 
the stop-gap measure on the 30th. 

Early on the morning of the 29th—Friday 
—the Senate passed a bill continuing the 
act for eight months and carrying a pro- 
vision that put such a curb on price roll- 
backs that it was considered they would 
actually be banned and also one that would 
bar the imposition of slaughter quotas. 

The House, which could not get into 
gear soon enough to pass a new act, is 
scheduled to work on its bill immediately. 
It is expected, of course, that the final ver- 
sion of the extension will be written by a 
conference committee of the House and the 
Senate. Since the House action on roll- 
backs was decisive in the 3l-day extension 
measure, it probably may safely be con- 
cluded that the act in its permanent form 
will also prohibit them. 

Immediately following the passage of 
the temporary extension of Defense Pro- 
duction Act, Michael V. DiSalle issued an 
order prohibiting packers from selling 
“fabricated” beef cuts to hotel supply 
houses. The action is said to be grounded 
on a situation where some hotel supply 
houses have been unable to buy the larger 
unfabricated cuts because their “suppliers 
found it more expedient” to sell them 
“fabricated cuts at higher prices.” 





Trade Act Signed 


HE President signed, on June 6th, the 

extension of the Trade Agreements 
Act, H.R. 1612, as it passed Congress the 
last days of May (National Wool Grower, 
June, 1951, Page 6). 
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U. S. flocks. 


will make the appearance. 





SCABIES 


The National Wool Growers Association has informed Senator Richard B, | 
Russell, Chairman of the Senate Subcommittee on Agricultural Appropriations, 
of the emergency situation in regard to sheep scabies and requested favorable 
consideration by his committee of the request that $350,000 be appropriated for 
use by the Bureau of Animal Industry in completely eradicating this disease from | 


Permission to present the matter personally before Senator Russell’s com- 
mittee has also been asked and if granted a National Association representative 





July Slaughter Quotas 


HEEP and lamb slaughter quotas for 
July have been increased 5 percent. 

They are 85 percent of the 1950 kill by 
the slaughterer in the same period. The 
June quota was 80 percent. 

Slaughterers who did not use their en- 
tire quota during June are allowed to carry 
over the unused part into July but the 
carry-over must not be more than 5 per- 
cent of the June quota. California 
slaughterers were permitted to extend their 
June sheep and lamb slaughter quota by 
the entire amount of their unused May 
quota as a temporary relief measure in 
that area. 

The 85 percent quota for July applies to 
calves also. The cattle quota is increased 
from 80 percent to 90 percent for July 
but that for hogs is reduced from 115 to 
105 percent. 

In addition to the carry-over mentioned 
above, Class 1 slaughterers (those who 
come under Federal inspection) of cattle 
and swine are permitted to increase their 
quotas in the event that they furnish meat 
to the armed forces but not to exceed 15 
percent of their quota for cattle and 15 
percent for swine. This order became ef- 
fective June 22nd. (Lamb is not mentioned 
in this order.) 

oO aQ * 2 

Reports today (June 29th) indicate that 
the Senate version of the extension of the 
Defense Production Act passed last night, 
carried an amendment barring the im- 
position of quotas on livestock slaughterers. 

Senators were fully informed by the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
its State affiliates of the disastrous effects 
of quotas on sheepmen, particularly the 
small operator who ships his entire pro- 
duction at one time to avoid greatly in- 
creased transportation costs. The quota 
system disrupts a lamb shipping policy 
that has been developed through the years, 
namely to ship lambs when they are ready. 
Any other policy leads to the glutting of 


markets, the marketing of lambs in weight 
that consumers do not like, increased feed. 
ing and higher costs all the way alo 
the line. It is a process difficult to explain 
in the light of the small volume of market 
lambs and the need to encourage ip. 
creased production. 





No Adjustment in 
Spring Lamb Ceilings 


LD crop lambs, winter lambs, spring 

lambs, genuine spring lambs and new 
crop lambs are one and the same as far 
as the Office of Price Stabilization is con- 
cerned. In Supplementary Regulation 37 
to the General Ceiling Price Regulation, 
Director Michael V. DiSalle ruled on June 
26, 1951, that each carcass and each 
wholesale and retail cut of lamb must be 
treated as the same commodity and that a 
“spring lamb carcass shall be deemed the 
same commodity as a winter lamb carcass,” 
and priced on the same basis. The state- 
ment of considerations on which the order 
is based follows: 

“This supplementary regulation provides 
that spring or new crop lamb carcasses and 
cuts must be priced on the same basis as 
winter or old crop lamb carcasses and cuts 
under the General Ceiling Price Regula- 
tion and may not be priced as though they 
were different commodities. This is in line 
with a press release issued by the Office 
of Price Stabilization on March 2, 1951. 

“Spring lamb and winter lamb are simi- 
lar commodities. However, under normal 
market conditions, lamb prices decline dur- 
ing the summer and fall months and rise 
in the spring and thus winter lamb prices 
are generally lower than spring lamb 
prices. In the inflation following Korea, 
prices departed from this normal pattern 
and lamb prices continued to rise through- 
out the latter half of 1950 and the early 
part of 1951. 

“Pending further study prior to the is- 
suance of dollars and cents regulations 
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governing wholesale and retail prices of 
lamb carcasses and cuts, the January level 
provides a fair and equitable basis for in- 
terim pricing of these carcasses and cuts. 
The prices for winter lamb carcasses and 
cuts frozen under the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation are sufficiently high to reflect a 
fair price to producers of live spring lambs. 
The highest average farm price of lambs 
in the period May 24-June 24, 1950, 
was $26.40 per cwt. The -parity price 
as of May 15, 1951, was $21.70 per cwt. 
so that the effective legal minimum is 
$26.40 per cwt. 

“The farm prices of lambs for the first 
five months of this year are set out in the 
following table: 


January 15, 1951................ $30.00 
February 15, 1951............ 33.30 
Marois. 15. F081... 0252.25. 35.00 
Agee 35, 1061.......5:.:,..... 34.30 
Mey 35, 901... 32.60 


“It is clear from these figures that the 
freeze ceilings for lamb carcasses and cuts 





reflect a price for live lambs at a level of 
about 140 to 150 percent of parity: and 
substantially in excess of the legal mini- 
mum. 

“In the judgment of the Director of 
Price Stabilization the provisions of this 
supplementary regulation to the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation are generally fair 
and equitable and are necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of Title IV of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. 

“So far as practicable the Director of 
Price Stabilization gave due consideration 
to the national effort to achieve maximum 
production in furtherance of the objectives 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, 
to prices prevailing during the period from 
May 24, 1950, to June 24, 1950, inclusive, 
and to relevant factors of general applica- 
bility. 

“In formulating this supplementary reg- 
ulation the Director has consulted with 
representatives of the industry to the ex- 
tent practicable under the circumstances 
and has given consideration to their rec- 
ommendations.” 





“Cooking the Book” 


What happens when there is too 
much government participation in farm 
prices, the Editor of the Farmer and 
Stock-Breeder of London frankly brings 
to light in this statement on controls 
and subsidies as practiced in Great Bri- 
tain, clipped from the May 22, 1951, 
issue of that publication, which, inci- 
dentally, boasts “over 108 years of ser- 
vice to agriculture.” 


F further proof were needed of the farci- 

cal nature of commodity food subsidies, 
it may be found in the Civil Estimates of 
the Ministry of Food, for 1951-52, .. . 
The Government has announced that the 
total subsidy on food must be held at the 
maximum of £410 millions. But, within 
this figure there is scope for limitless 
jugglery. 

The Ministry’s estimated trading losses 
are really “planned” losses, because retail 
prices are fixed and consumption, in most 
cases, is controlled by rationing. This, in 
itself, allows a large measure of manipula- 
tion, but it is the relationship between 
commodities which provides the most dis- 
turbing feature of the subsidy system. 

Thus, by charging housewives more for 
tea, the Ministry can put bacon in the 
shops at a lower price, regardless of 
changes in production costs and the prices 
ruling in world markets. Again, the Min- 
istry’s swollen income’ from skin-wool and 
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hides can be used to keep down the price 
of bread, rather than that of meat. 


Under such a system the producer may 
search in vain for the market value of his 
products. And the price tickets of the 
grocer and butcher must cause bewilder- 
ment to the confused consumer who can 
buy subsidized, rationed, British gammon 
at 3s per pound or imported, unrationed, 
unsubsidized ham at 10s per pound. 

It is absurd to tell a farmer that he gets 
more per pound for his fat pig than the 
housewife pays for bacon and that the 
situation is justified because the retail price 
of sugar is going up. It would be equally 
difficult to explain to a consumer that she 
must pay more for meat to keep down 
a rise in the price of eggs. 

But all is not subsidy in this accountant'’s 
paradise. The Ministry intends to make a 
profit on trading in certain commodities, 
and this is as surely a form of indirect taxa- 
tion as the duty on cigarettes. 


In the long term this economic jugglery, 
motivated by political expediency, can 
undermine and destroy the whole concept 
of the value of food to the nation. The 
Government should attempt to explain its 
food policy to the people before it be- 
comes completely incomprehensible. And 
the real value of each food product should 
be increasingly reflected in farm and re- 
tail prices. 


Favorable Capital Gains 
Legislation by House 


(ys June 22, 1951, the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed the 1951 Revenue 
Bill, and although this bill contained bad 
news for the taxpayer in many instances, 
in one instance at least it contained good 
news. This 1951 Revenue Bill included 
an amendment to section 117(j) granting 
to stockmen the benefit of capital gains 
treatment on income from sales of live- 
stock held for draft, breeding or dairy pur- 
poses for 12 months or more. The Na- 
tional Live Stock Tax Committeé played 
an important part in obtaining this amend- 
ment and in obtaining a favorable report 
from the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The Ways and Means Committee 
report on this amendment reads as follows: 


“Section 306 of the bill adds a new 
sentence at the end of section 117(j) 
(1) which defines property used in 
the trade or business as including 
‘livestock held by the taxpayer for 
draft, breeding, or dairy purposes for 
12 months or more.’ 

“Your Committee believes that the 
term ‘livestock’ in this new sentence 
should be given a broad, rather than” 
a narrow, interpretation; and that the 
gains from sales of livestock should be 
computed in accordance with the 
method of livestock accounting used 
by the taxpayer and presently recog- 
nized by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

“The revenue loss under this pro- 
vision is expected to be 15 million 
dollars in a full year of operation.” 


The passing of this amendment to sec- 
tion 117(j) of the Internal Revenue Code 
is good news and it is hoped that the 
Senate will follow suit. Representatives 
of the National Live Stock Tax Committee 
will work closely with interested Senate 
members in order that the justice of the 
amendment be explained as fully to the 
Senate as it was to the House. 

The amendment as it now reads should 
clinch the stockman’s right in general to 
capital gains on the sale of livestéck held 
for breeding purposes. It should clinch 
the holding of the Albright and Bennett 
cases as to “culls.” The language in the 
House Ways and Means Committee report 
recommending the broad interpretation of 
the word “livestock” should confirm. the 
principle as to hogs and perhaps other live- 
stock of interest to the midwest farmers 
with whom the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee has attempted to cooperate. 
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Reference in the Committee report to 
“methods of livestock accounting used by 
the taxpayer and presently recognized by 
the Bureau” should be very helpful in 
forestalling retaliation by the Bureau with 
respect to the cash and unit-livestock-price 
bases. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
report could have been somewhat more 
favorable to the industry if it had speci- 
fically recognized that capital gains are 
available on income from the sale of im- 
mature animals which were being held for 
replacement. However, by and large, the 
report i$ most favorable to the industry 
as is the amendment itself. The amend- 
ment is applicable to taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1950. 

One interesting angle is the House Ways 
and Means Committee’s estimate of loss 
of revenue involved. If the Committee is 
correct, the National Live Stock Tax Com- 
mittee and other organizations involved 
can take credit for saving the industry 15 
million dollars per year. Of course, since 
all the bill does is confirm the present law 
as interpreted by the courts, it does not 
cost the Government a nickel in legitimate 
‘revenue. All it does is prevent it from 
collecting taxes to which the courts say 
it is not entitled. 

—Stephen H. Hart, Attorney, 
National Live Stock Tax Committee 





Cortisone for Sheep 


ORTISONE, used in the treatment of 
human rheumatism, rheumatoid arthri- 

tis, and severe burns, is being given trials 
on sheep at the University of California 
School of Veterinary Medicine. 

“It is possible that certain diseases of 
cows and sheep can be helped by cortisone. 
Two of these are bovine acetonemia—a 
disease in which the blood is low in sugar 
and high in acetone—and ‘pregnancy dis- 
ease’ in sheep,” said Dr. L. W. Holm, under 
whose direction the new research with 
sheep is being done. 

“Our present studies are being done 
with normal, healthy sheep to determine 
whether moderate to moderately high doses 
of cortisone cause any dangerous side ef- 
fects. 

“In our short studies—under the dosages 
we used—no dangerous metabolic effects 
have. resulted. We do not know, however, 
what effects they would have if given 
over a period of 4 to 5 weeks, as is the 
practice in human patients,” Dr. Holm 
stated. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions and Meetings 
August 20: American Suffolk Sheep Society, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


August 22-23: Executive Committee, National Wool 
Growers Association and Council of Directors, 
American Wool Council, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


October 22-23: Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colorado. 


October 31-November 1: California Wool Growers 
Association, San Francisco, California. 


November 5-6: Washington Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Yakima, Washington. 


November 5-7: Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers As- 
sociation, El Paso, Texas. 


November 8-10: Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
Boise, Idaho. 


November 15-17: Wyoming Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, Worland, Wyoming. 

November 19-20: Western South Dakota Sheep 
Growers Association, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. 


December 3: Oregon Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


December 4-7: National Wool Growers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


January 7-9, 1952: American National Cattlemen’s 
Association, Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Shows 
September 30-October 7: Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock 
Show, Omaha, Nebraska. 


October 6-13: Pacific International Live Stock Ex- 
position, Portland, Oregon. 


October 13-20: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


October 26-November 4: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, San Francisco, California. 


November 10-14: Ogden Livestock Exposition, Og- 
den, Utah. 


November 23-29: Great Western Livestock Show, 
Los Angeles, California. 

November 24-Decembr 1: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago, Illinois 


January 11-19, 1952: National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Sales 
July 23: Northern Colorado Hampshire Breeders 
Sale, Greeley, Colorado. 


July 24: All American Corriedale Show and Sale, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


August 1: Idaho Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 

August 13: Beau Geste Farms Suffolk & Hamp- 
shire Ram & Ewe Sale, Oskaloosa, lowa. 

August 15-16: New Mexico Ram Sale, Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

August 17: Oregon Ram Sale, Pendleton, Oregon. 

August 20-21: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

August 25: Sanpete Ram Sale, Ephraim, Utah. 
September 10: Southern Oregon Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 
September 18-19: 

Wyoming. 
September 22: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 
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Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 


p 22: Columbi 
Milan, Mo. 
September 24: Montana Ram Sale, Miles City, Mont. 


September 27: U. S. Sheep Experiment Station Sale, 
Dubois, Idaho. 


October 4: Utah State Ram Sale, Spanish Fork, Ut. 
October 24: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver, Colorado. 
December 6: Purebred Ewe Sale, Spanish Fork, Ut. 





and Suffolk Sheep Sale, 








Key Farm Jobs 


ARM operators and assistants have been 

added to the list of critical occupations 
by the Labor Department. This critical 
list is used as a guide in the selection of 
men for the armed services. A farm oper- 
ator or assistant is defined as “one who 
performs without supervision a wide varie- 
ty of the following skilled tasks in com- 
mercial agricultural production where ap- 
plicable to the particular type of farm on 
which he works; or supervises workers of 
lesser skill; prepares soil for planting by 
plowing, harrowing, and fertilizing; seeds, 
cultivates, and harvests crops; _irrigates 
arid lands and practices erosion control; 
plants, sprays, and prunes fruit trees; cares 
for livestock; operates, repairs, and main- 
tains farm implements and mechanical 
equipment, such as tractors and electric 
motors, combines, gang plows, ensilage 
cutters, corn and cotton pickers, milking 
machines, and hay balers, used in the pro- 
duction of crops, such as grain, vegetables, 
hay, fruit, cotton, and/or livestock, poultry, 
and their products; repairs farm buildings, 
fences, and other structures. On special- 
ized farms, such as dairy or livestock farms, 
he is one who performs such tasks as 
scientific feeding and selective breeding, 
rotating pastures, operating and maintain- 
ing sanitary conditions in barns; knows 
over-all farm operations including when, 
where, and how crops should be planted, 
cultivated, sprayed, and harvested; may 
determine when and where products will 
be marketed; trains and supervises casual 
and seasonal workers during planting and 
harvesting.” 





AARAAASA 


Some Tall Tales 


Rambouillet ewe wandered away from 

her home on the range in Arizona and 
returned this spring after 4 years, bring- 
ing with her a 40-pound fleece . . . An 
orphan lamb was given 3 years ago to a 
dairy farmer at Modbury, South Australia. 
His wife reared the lamb on a bottle until 
it was able to graze with the cows. She 
recently sold the lamb’s fleece for £6 
($13.44) . . . The fleece of a 9-year-old 
wether found running on Eversfield Sta- 
tion, Mungallah, Queensland, Australia, 
probably set a record for weight and length 
in that area. It weighed 38% pounds, was 
14 inches long, and sold for $32.35. 
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It’s Not Too Early 
To Plan for the National 


T’S in Portland, Oregon, December 4, 5, 

6 and 7 at the Multnomah Hotel. 

Prominent members and officials of the 
Washington and Oregon Wool Growers 
associations and also of allied industries 
have already started the wheels in motion 
to make it the best of record. Meeting at 
the Multnomah Hotel on April 26th they 
heard reports from the various committees: 
Room Reservations, Harold Cohn, chair- 
man and Mrs. R. L. Clark, co-chairman; 
Finance Committee, W. E. Williams, Har- 
old Russell, A. R. Bohoskey and Jim Fox; 
Dinner and _ Entertainment Committee, 
Walter A. Holt and Leo Hahn; Ladies 
Program, Mrs. Floyd Fox, president, Ore- 
gon Wool Growers Auxiliary and Robert 
Catlin, representing the Portland Wool 
Trade; Gifts and Badges Committee, Jim 
Coon. Members of the publicity and re- 
ception committees have not yet been ap- 
pointed. 





The Majestic Columbia 


ae scenic trip through Oregon’s Colum- 
bia River gorge on U. S. highway 30 is 
never to be forgotten. From the moment 
the motorist enters the gorge on the west 
at Crown Point until reaching its terminus 
east of The Dalles, the variety of scenery 
and recreation is amazing. 

At Crown Point, 750 feet above the 
majestic Columbia River, the famous Vista 
House affords the visitor views both up 
and down the river. To the east the river 
runs through majestic basaltic cliffs and 
lush farms are seen in the wider shore 
areas. To the west the river is wide and 
the visitor sees low water sand bars, more 
farming areas and in the distance the 
smoke rising from industrial plants at Port- 
land and Vancouver, Washington. 

Over the scenic route from Crown Point 
are 11 shimmering waterfalls within 11 
miles, all dropping hurriedly over the lips 
of the gorge cliffs along the Oregon shore. 
Multnomah Falls drop 620 feet, one of the 
world’s highest waterfalls. 


At Bonneville dam, the traveler will 
want to stop to see the 72-foot single lift 
locks, highest in the world. Further through 
the gorge are more picturesque wayside 
areas and vista points. 

All this will be yours to see if you at- 
tend the National in Portland, December 
4th to 7th. 
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A spectacular shot of the Columbia River Gorge from Vista House on the Columbia River 
highway, 24 miles east of Portland, Oregon. 








HOTEL OR MOTEL RESERVATION REQUEST 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
December 4, 5, 6, 1951 — Portland, Oregon 
(The convention runs through the 7th, but most reservations will be only for 3 days: 4th, 5th & 6th.) 


Mail to: Harold A. Cohn, Housing Chairman 
Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 


Please reserve................ room(s) for............... person(s). Twin Bea...-.......... 

Dble Bed................ 

RG Winn SE hs Departure time.....................----- 
Date Hour Date 

If driving would you prefer a Motor Court? ...........2...22-20c0. cceeeeececeeeenceceeeeeeee 
Yes No 

Name of Room Occupants in  ## .4 C ity Po eee State 


A $5.00 DEPOSIT SHOULD ACCOMPANY EACH ROOM RESERVATION. PLEASE 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: CHAIRMAN, HOUSING COMMITTEE. 

















Twice a year at annual and semi-annual meetings the staff of the National Live Stock and Meat Board reviews its activities before Board 
members, who are representatives of various parts of the meat industry—sheep and cattle producers and feeders, livestock marketing 
agencies, packers and retailers. Above are shown members of the Meat Board seated around the U-shaped table at the 28th annual 
meeting of the Board in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, June 14-15. At the foot of the table, center, are F. G. Ketner of 
the National Swine Growers Association, Chairman of the Board and R. C. Pollock, General Manager. G. N. Winder, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association Board member, is seated at the extreme left. Others shown include representatives of the livestock and meat industry 
and educational institutions invited to attend the gathering. 


The Meat Board Makes Its Annual Report 


EMEMBER the days when so many 

of the ailments afflicting humanity 
were laid at meat’s door and when you 
reported various ‘kinds of aches and pains 
to the doctor he immediately took meat 
out of your diet? 


That was some three decades ago. Now, 
due largely to the meat research and dis- 
semination of its results, sponsored by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board dur- 
ing its 28-year existence, meat in the diet 
has come into its own as one of the great 
safeguards to health and vigor of man at 
all ages. 

The study is not yet done, probably it 
would be better to say, it has just begun. 
A review of meat research programs now 
sponsored by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board was an important part of its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Stevens, Chi- 
cago, June 14-15, 1951. That section of 
the Meat Board’s report with General Man- 
ager R. C. Pollock as Director, Anna E. 
Boller, Associate Director and Rita Camp- 
bell, Assistant Director, included progress 
reports of protein studies by Dr. C. A. 
Elvehjem, Chairman, and Arnold E. Den- 
ton, Graduate Assistant, Department of 
Biochemistry, University of Wisconsin, and 
Dr. Ruth M. Leverton, Professor of Hu- 
man Nutrition, Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, University of Nebraska; a study of 
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trace elements of minerals found in meat 
by A. J. Mitteldorf, Associate Physicist, 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois 
Institute of Technology; a study of meat 
in human nutrition by Dr. Pauline Beery 
Mack, Director, Ellen H. Richards Insti- 
tute, The Pennsylvania State College and 
Dr. Wm. J. Dieckmann, Chairman and 
Chief of Service, Chicago Lying-In Hos- 
pital of the University of Chicago. 

The research work, of course, is only 
one of the Board’s activities.. It has a Pub- 
lic Relations Department whose work is 





NEW MEAT BOARD OFFICERS 


Jay Taylor of Amarillo, Texas, 
representing the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, 
was elected chairman of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board at its 
28th annual meeting on June 13-14. 
G. N. Winder, Past President of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
was voted in as vice chairman. 
Frank Richards of the National So- 
ciety of Livestock Record Associa- 
tions and R. C. Pollock were re- 
elected as treasurer and _ secretary- 
manager respectively. 











based on the idea that “constant close con- 
tact of all branches of the livestock and 
meat industry is essential to the progress 
of the Board’s program.” A report for this 
department was given by its director, G. 
A. McDonald. Next there is the Informa- 
tion Department, founded on the fact that 
if you “stop talking about your product 
. . . the public soon forgets it.” The work 
of this division was covered by R. B. Davis 
its director, H. H. Biggar, its associate 
director, H. R. Franklin, Director of Visual 
Education Department, and Jane Hack- 
ney, home economics writer. 


Believing that “good merchandising 
helps to create a greater demand and a 
better market for meat,” the Board gives 
assistance of many kinds to retailers, pack- 
ers, high schools, colleges, hotels, restau- 
rants, homemakers and service clubs, etc., 
and, of course, at present it serves the 
armed forces in a special manner. Meat 
Board personnel who presented these ac- 
tivities at the annual meeting were M. O. 
Cullen, Director of the Department, R. 
O. Roth, Assistant Director, V. E. Bigler 
and H. L. Borten. 


Director Reba Staggs and Assistant Di- 
rector Helen Wolcott told how the Home 
Economics Department was developing the 
ultimate market for meat through educa- 
tion directed to the “American home, the 
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school and the business eating place.” 
Emphasizing constantly to those who guide 
the meat eating habits—physicians, dieti- 
tians, nutritionists, nurses—that “the best 
diet-one that is satisfying and helpful— 
should contain a liberal amount of meat” 
is the purpose behind the Board’s Nutri- 
tion Department, and effects in that di- 
rection were outlined by Miss Boller and 
Miss Campbell as its director and assistant 
director. 

“There is no more effective way to en- 
courage better use of meat than by per- 
sonal contact with educators, and through 
educational programs for those who buy 
and prepare meat for the family table.” 
To carry out that objective the Home- 
makers Service Department has five major 
activities: (1) Meat programs in high 
schools, colleges and universities; (2) 
Teaching kits for college home economic 
graduates; (3) Four-Day Newspaper cook- 
ery schools; (4) Disseminating information 
on meat to the homemaker through news- 
papers, radio and television; (5) Distribu- 
tion of meat literature. Reports and demon- 
strations on these activities were given by 
Marie Daugherty, Director of the Depart- 
ment and by the field staff which includes 
Lucille Harris, Beverly Swinham, Rossie 
Ann Gibson, Neva Skoog and Ruth Hogan, 
and climaxed by a mouth-watering parade 
of foods. 

Reciprocal Meat and National Meat 
Cookery Conferences—two programs spon- 
sored by the Meat Board—were also out- 
lined at the meeting as well as the Meat 
Judging Contest. 

For each department there is a special 
committee from the Meat Board and at 
the conclusion of the reports the com- 
mittee chairman offered comments and 
suggestions on the work being done. 

Luncheon and dinner guest speakers in- 
cluded Roger B. Fleming, Washington 
representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, who analyzed price 
controls and pointed out that they did 
not control inflation but would lessen pro- 


» duction, create black markets and mal- 


distribution of meat; Lt. Colonel C. A. 
Rogers, Chief of the Food Service Division 
of the Quartermaster Generals Office at 
Washington, who declared that meat is 
one of the mainstays of the soldiers’ diet, 
and praised the service given by the Board 
in meat cutting and cookery programs; 
Dr. Herrell De Graff, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Cornell University 
painted with vigorous strokes the fallacies 


| of a managed economy through price con- 
, trols and regulations and Wesley Harden- 


bergh, President, American Meat Institute, 
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briefly outlined the Commen Sense Meat 
Program sponsored by the Livestock and 
Meat Team. 

The two-day sessions were in the cap- 
able hands of Chairman F. G. Ketner, 
Columbus, Ohio, one of the National 
Swine Growers Association representatives 
on the Meat Board. 

The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board is made up of representatives from 
the American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 





ciation (2), National Swine Growers As- 
sociation (2), National Wool Growers As- 
sociation (1), Iowa Livestock Council (1), 
American Farm Bureau Federation (2), 
Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers 
Association (1), Kansas Livestock Associa- 
tion (1), National Society of Livestock 
Record Associations (1), Colorado-Nebras- 
ka Lamb Feeders Association (1), Na- 
tional Livestock Exchange (2), National 
(Continued on page 37) 





Lamb Dish of the Month 


In Summer Months Serve Lamb Cold in Jellied Loaves or Salads 





Jellied Lamb Salad 


Jellied Lamb Salad 
Potato Sticks Corn on the Cob 
Assorted Relishes 
Crackers or Muffins Butter or Margarine 
Raspberry Chiffon Pie 
Iced Coffee Milk 
JELLIED LAMB SALAD 


cups diced cooked lamb 

envelopes gelatin 

cup cold water 

cups meat stock 

green pepper, minced 

cup cubed cucumber 

cup cooked green beans, cut in %-inch 
pieces 


tablespoon chopped parsley 


ree RW Wb 


Na 


— 


cup diced celery 
teaspoon minced onion 
teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

hard cooked egg, sliced 


PY ed 


— at 


Soak gelatin in cold water. Heat meat 
stock. Stir gelatin into meat stock. Com- 
bine remaining ingredients and additional 
salt and pepper if desired. Cool gelatin 
mixture until it begins to thicken. Add 
vegetable mixture and lamb. Arrange sliced 
hard cooked egg in bottom of 5x9-inch 
loaf pan. Pour lamb and vegetable mix- 
ture over egg in loaf pan. Chill. Slice, 
serve on lettuce leaves. 8 to 10 servings. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
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Can We Afford Another “Operation Haylift’”’ 


C. P. Starr, district conservationist, and T. E. Jeremy look over young stand of crested 
wheatgrass being grown on Jeremy's ranch on the Jordan River in Salt Lake County, Utah. 
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By C. P. STARR, Soil Conservation Service 


T. E. Jeremy “mouths” some sheep while K. D. Searle of S C S looks on. 








URING the winters of 1948 and 194 

“Operation Haylift” was a serioy 
business to many livestock owners. Toda 
we may well ponder the questions “Wy 
it really necessary?” “How much expens 
and misery would have been spared th 
livestock industry had it been prepared? 

The problem confronting _livestoc 
owners during those storms was that 4l 
available natural forage was covered }y 
snow. Sheep and cattle were stranded by 
drifts and could not be moved. Supple. 
mental feeds, such as grain and hay, were 
relatively scarce and extremely high priced 
as well as being distant from the stock 
There was little or no equipment readily 
available to move the stock rapidly t 
centers of relief. Extremely heavy losses ip 
livestock resulted in spite of all that owner 
or Government agencies could do. Prompt 
action by these agencies, however, pre- 
vented much moire serious losses. 

At least one rancher is aiming to find 
the solution to some of these problems for 
himself. T. E. Jeremy, sheep and cattle 
rancher, feels he was luckier than many 
of the outfits since he happened to haye 
equipment fairly handy when the storms 
struck. He was thus able to move his 
stock to feed and although he suffered 
considerable damage, believes things could 
have been a lot worse. But what about 
next time? Well, he plans to be prepared 
for the next one and is already taking steps 
to meet such an emergency. 


Tom Jeremy believes strongly in the old 
adage “The Lord helps those that help 
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T. E. Jeremy (left), K. D. Searle, farm planner, 
S C S (center) and Mr. Hintze, farm man- 
ager, discuss crop and feed program. Note 
large stacks of hay held in reserve for winter 
feeding at Jeremy’s Jordan River ranch, Salt 
Lake County, Utah. 
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themselves” and has embarked on a pro- 
gram to accomplish just that. He has, 
however, felt the need to call on others for 
advice and assistance and to date is 
working with the Kamas and West Salt 
Lake Soil Conservation Districts in which 
he operates, to assist him in this endeavor 
by furnishing technical help on his private 
ranges and his farm ground. Crop rota- 
tions, land conditioning, irrigation work, 
range reseeding and management are only 
a few of the things about which he has 
conferred with the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice technicians. The county Agricultural 
Extension Agent has been contacted re- 
garding crop varieties, weed control, silage 
preparation. 

On the Gorgoza ranch he produces 
largely hay and grain, while on the north 
Salt Lake ranch the crops consist of silage 
corn, beets, and additional small grain. 
Much of this produce is stored at the north 
Salt Lake ranch, but some grain and forage 
crops may be transported to the desert 
grazing grounds for use there. 








Jeremy has struggled with another pro- 
blem in his sheep herds which gives con- 
siderable concern at lambing time. This 
is the relatively poor milk production by 
the ewes, resulting in considerable loss of 
lambs because ewes are unable to feed 
them. Twins especially are a problem. 
Several things have been tried, including 
grain and hay feeding before and after 
lambing. This year, however, for the first 
time, the use of corn silage was em- 
ployed to increase total feed intake per 
lambing ewe through improved appetite. 
Silage is one of the cheapest feeds to raise 
on the farm ground and it is hoped will 
do much to relieve this spring lambing 
problem. 

But what about the range land itself? 
This basic ranch resource is not being neg- 
lected. Perhaps little can be done directly 
by this rancher about improvement of his 
Government permit lands except to co- 
operate on the management of these areas 
with the Government. The private lands 
are another matter. Here direct and posi- 
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tive action is being taken by him to reseed 
ranges where native forage cover is not 
adequate to improve naturally under good 
management practices. This latter action 
Jeremy has taken on both his high moun- 
tain range and on the low range ground 
near great Salt Lake. Intermediate and 
slender wheat grass, brome grasses, orchard 
grasses and some blue grasses are some 
of the plants that can be used on the high 
ranges. Tall wheat grass, Russian wild rye 
and crested wheat grasses are to be used 
on low saline soils. This seeding progrant 
will be developed slowly but surely: as 
time and resources permit. 

Jeremy believes that good nutritious for- 
age for livestock at all times means healthy 
vigorous sheep and cattle that will be able 
to withstand better the rigors of winter. 
Increased gains in meat and fiber, larger 
calf and lamb crops, and smaller death 
losses spell increased prosperity to the 
rancher. Tom knows this does not come 
about by accident and feels that ranchers 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Board of Directors of The Wool Bureau, Inc. meeting in the Bureau's office in New York City on June 20th. Commencing at the left they 
are: Reginald G. Lund, Chairman of the International Wool Secretariat, London, and Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Wool 
Bureau; H. J. Devereaux, Rapid City, South Dakota, President of the American Wool Council and immediate past Chairman of the Board; 
Douglas T. Boyd, Chairman of the Australian Wool Board and new Chairman of the Board; F. E. Ackerman, President of the Wool Bureau; 
Ewen M. Waterman, one of the Australian members of the Board; J. B. Wilson, McKinley, Wyoming, Vice President of the American Wool 
Council, and member of the Board; L. Francis Hartley, South African member of the IWS, also a Wool Bureau director. 


2 T. Boyd, C.M.G., Chairman 
of the Australian Wool Board, was 
elected Chairman of The Wool Bureau’s 
Board of Directors on June 20th, succeed- 
ing Harry J. Devereaux of Rapid City, 
South Dakota. Mr. Boyd, who lives in the 
Riverina, New South Wales, has been a 
member of the board since his appoint- 
ment in May, 1949, following the Bureau’s 
formation in February of that year through 
the amalgamation of the American Wool 
Council, representing American wool in- 
terests, and the International Wool Secre- 
tariat, representing growers of the British 
Dominions. 

F. Eugene Ackerman, President of the 
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Bureau, and Reginald G. Lund, Chairman 
of the Executive Committee, were re- 
elected at the board’s annual meeting in 
the Bureau’s offices at 16. West 46th Street, 
New York. 


Merchandising Director Named 


John H. Fulweiler, Director of Informa- 
tion, was appointed Director of Merchan- 
dising to head the Bureau’s expanded pro- 
gram of merchandising and retail educa- 
tion. It was announced that the Bureau’s 
retail sales training courses for men’s and 
women’s wear salespeople are currently 
being used in over 2,000 stores through- 
out the United States and Canada. 


William W. Cook, Editorial Director, 
was named to succeed Mr. Fulweiler as 
Director of Information. 

Mr. Ackerman, Mr. Devereaux and Mr. 
J. B. Wilson of McKinley, Wyoming, rep- 
resent the American Wool Council on the 
Board of Directors of the Wool Bureau. 
Messrs. Boyd and Lund, with L. Francis 
Hartley, South African member of the 
IWS and Ewen M. Waterman, Australian 
member of the IWS, are the representa- 
tives for the Secretariat, Mr. Waterman ’ 
being newly appointed. An additional di- 
rector to represent the American wool 
interests will be selected by the American 
Wool Council at its meeting in August. 
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State 


DAVID LITTLE 
President 


Idaho Wool Growers 
Association 


June 26, 1951 





eran new lamb crop has started to 
move to market. Feed being good ship- 
ments will be in top condition. Our Ida- 
ho sheepmen are a progressive group, so 
with good ewes and being respecters of 
the value of using the best of mutton type 
sires they are producing another crop of 
choice fat market lambs. 

There is an old adage: “He who never 
does anything never makes mistakes.” We 
are all trying to make as few as possible, 
but a few are inevitable, maybe permissible 
provided we don’t wear the eraser out 
ahead of the pencil. We are striving to so 
manage our businesses to make a living. 
I sincerely believe the better informed we 
are, the better chance we have of doing 
that, and pursuing every opportunity 
of keeping in touch, attending meetings, 
industry functions, making contacts with 
those engaged in our same endeavor, all 
help. The results are constructive and 
justify time so spent. 

The Idaho State Ram Sale and Mid-year 
Meeting are set for August Ist, Filer, 
Idaho. My review of the list of consignors, 
and total entry shows we sheepmen can 
expect a fine offering. The Ram Sale Com- 
mittee in charge has done and is doing 
a great job. This educational event and 
the evening session are worthy of our 
time. 


HAROLD JOSENDAL 
President 


Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association 


June 20, 1951 





OST of the Wyoming ranges are now 
in excellent condition and are receiv- 
ing ample moisture to keep them growing 
well. However, there are some parts of 
the State that are extremely dry and have 
received and are receiving no rain at all. 
We have finished one of the best lamb- 
ing seasons ever known in the State. Win- 
ter conditions were generally favorable and 
it is anticipated that we will have one of 
the largest percentage lamb crops we have 
ever known. 
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Presidents’ Forum 


Shearing is nearly completed, with all 
wools showing an excellent growth fol- 
lowing our extremely mild winter. 

There are still about 3,000,000 pounds 
of the 1951 Wyoming clip unsold. There 
is no activity at all in wool sales at this 
time. Neither is there any activity in the 
lamb market at this time. A few advance 
sales have been reported on old ewes for 
fall delivery at prices ranging from $23 
to $25 per head. 

Growers generally are alarmed at seeing 
the OPS repeat the same mistakes made 
by the OPA. It is not a question of how 
to make controls work in the meat busi- 
ness because it has been demonstrated that 
there is only one answer—they will not 
work. Unless Congress intervenes, the 
OPS, at its present rate, is sure to bring 
about rationing, further black-marketing 
and real meat shortages. 

The consumer will always set a ceiling 
price when prices grow too high for him. 
The best possible examples are the Macy- 
Gimbels price war in textiles and the con- 
sumer resistance to high priced cuts of 
meat in every retail market, whenever 
those cuts are out of line with the buyer's 
viewpoint. 

We are very hopeful that Congress will 
see fit to eliminate Title IV from the De- 
fense Production Act. 


GERALD E. STANFIELD 
President 


Oregon Wool Growers 
Association 


June 25, 1951 


W* are anxiously awaiting the action of 
Congress on the reenactment of price 
controls. We hope they refrain from 
granting the greater authority the President 
and the Administration requests. The say- 
ing, “the more you give, the more you are 
expected to give” also holds true to dele- 
gation of authority. The more granted the 
Administration, the more they want and 
demand. Our Congress should guard most 
zealously the trust bestowed in ‘them by 
the people. 

The granting of authority has made the 
administrative branch a practical dictator- 
ship. It is not alone in the price stabiliza- 
tion act; we have the same in all other 
administrative departments. Our Forest 
Service and Agricultural bureau: they have 
taken over a year trying to work out a 





way of circumventing the Granger Act, 
Public Law No. 478. 

The Bureau of Land Management and 
Interior Department are following the same 
road. If we are not most careful, we will 
be controlled by the administrators of the 
Taylor Act as we are by the Forest Service, 
In the Stockmen’s Grazing Act, we must 
use care. It must be drawn to protect the 
people using the public lands. Local ad. 
visory boards should be delegated a certain 
amount of administrative authority. The 
Board members should recognize their 
responsibility when elected and appointed 
to their positions to the users who elected 
them and to the Federal Government or 
all the people for whom they are ap- 
pointed to serve. 


ANGUS McINTOSH 
President 


Colorado Wool Growers 
Association 


June 19, 1951 


A couple of things have happened since 
the last report which deserve particu- 
lar mention at this time. 

Most important perhaps was the scabies 
meeting which was held in Salt Lake City 
on the 24th and 25th of May. At that 
meeting a great deal was accomplished for 
the good of the sheep industry. In the re- 
port in the June issue, you will undoubted- 
ly have noted that the Secretary of the 
Colorado Association abstained from vot- 
ing on the two sections referring to the 
request for Federal funds for the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. As I understand it, 
the Secretary’s statement at the meeting 
was that inasmuch as the Colorado Asso- 
ciation had strongly committed itself to a 
program of very strict Government econo- 
my, he did not feel that Colorado could 
go on record supporting such a request 
without approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The Executive Committee has been con- 
tacted and is in complete agreement with 
that thinking. We feel it is impossible to 
ask the Federal Government to cut down 
non-defense spending and in almost the 
same breath request $350,000 additional 
for the B.A.I. 


We, of course, recognize the importance 
of wool in a defense effort, but are begin- 
ning to think that the members of the 
industry and the soldiers in Korea are 
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the only ones who really and truly under- 
stand the necessity of warm clothing for 
a soldier. _Until we have done a better 
job of convincing the administration and 
our national Congress of the importance of 
a strong sheep industry in the United 
States, we will be injuring the cause of 
economy in government if we ask for funds 
that will appear to outsiders as being 
“special interest” funds. 

We will not oppose such an appropria- 
tion, but we cannot lend Colorado’s name 
to it. In this connection, I understand 
that certain comments were made about 
Colorado’s being a free rider. Let me 
assure you that if the States involved in 
the scabies clean-up effort wish to raise 
a special fund, through assessment, and 
wish to control and utilize that fund them- 
selves, they will find Colorado more than 
ready to share the financial burden. 

(Continued on page 40) 





CURRENT STATUS OF LAMB 
SLAUGHTER QUOTAS 


“If total lamb receipts exceed 
expectation, appropriate action 
will be taken,” Irvin L. Rice, 
Chief, Livestock and Meat Distribu- 
tion Branch, Food and Restaurant 
Division, OPS, wired the National 
Wool Growers Association on July 
5th. The message was a reply to 
an Association request for re- 
moval of lamb slaughter quotas in 
July due to increased shipments 
in that month resulting from 
necessary holdover of lambs in 
some areas, particularly Idaho, 
during June to attain normal 
weights following a dry spring. 
Mr. Rice’s full wire is: 

“All data available from De- 
partment of Agriculture taken into 
consideration when quotas estab- 
lished each month. Conditions 
you describe among those factors 
considered. Quotas set at levels 
to provide for orderly distribution 
to slaughterers of all lambs ex- 
pected to be marketed for slaugh- 
ter. Current quotas for lamb am- 
ple to provide for slaughter ex- 
pected receipts. If total receipts 
exceed expectation, appropriate 
action will be taken. Lamb quotas 
May and June were at levels high- 
er than necessary to accommodate 
slaughter lambs marketed in those 
months. Appreciate’ your interest 
and request your keeping us in- 
formed of current and prospective 
developments in your area.” 
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Prominent Australian 
Visits United States 


Douglas T. Boyd, C.M.G., Chairman of the 
Australian Wool Board, who succeeds H. J. 
Devereaux as Chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 


ROBLEMS confronting American and 

Australian wool growers were discussed 
to the mutual advantage of wool interests 
in both countries when Douglas T. Boyd, 
C.M.G., Chairman of the Australian Wool 
Board and newly elected Chairman of The 
Wool Bureau’s Board of Directors, spent 
two weeks recently touring wool-growing 
areas in the West with Mrs. Boyd. 

Upon their arrival from London on June 
1, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd stopped over in 
New York City. On June 5 they flew to 
Rapid City, S.D., where they were the 
guests of Harry J. Devereaux, retiring 
Chairman of the Bureau’s Board of Direc- 
tors, and Mrs. Devereaux. The Boyds 
spent two days visiting ranches and talk- 
ing with growers in the Black Hills before 
proceeding to Wyoming. 

In Cheyenne they were entertained by 
Francis E. Warren, President of Warren 
Livestock, and were the dinner guests of 
Governor and Mrs. Frank A. Barrett of 
Wyoming. 

Mr. and Mrs. Boyd also lunched with 
Dean H. M. Briggs of the College of Agri- 
culture at the University of Wyoming in 
Laramie before paying a visit to the heart 
of the range country around Rawlins, 
where their host was Charles G. Vivion, 
a leading wool grower. They were enter- 
tained in Colorado by G. N. Winder, Past 
President of the National Wool Growers 
Association, and Mrs. Winder, returning 
a visit which Mr. and Mrs. Winder paid 


to the Boyds in Australia last fall in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Devereaux. 

From Colorado, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
went to San Antonio, Texas. They were 
met there by C. B. (Dutch) Wardlaw, 
prominent Texas wool grower, who showed 
them several herds of sheep and took them 
on visits to wool warehouses in and around 
San Antonio, Kerrville, San Angelo, and 
Sonora before going to Del Rio, where 
Mr. Wardlaw lives. 


From Texas, the Australian visitors flew 
to Washington, where they were the guests 
of Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney of Wyo- 
ming at a luncheon attended by several 
Senators. Also present at the luncheon was 
the Hon. Percy C. Spender, K.C., recently 
appointed Ambassador from Australia. 


During their visit to the capital, Mr. and 
Mrs. Boyd were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Byron Wilson of McKinley, Wyo- 
ming. Accompanied by their wives, Mr. 
Boyd and Mr. Wilson went from Washing- 
ton to New York to attend The Wool 
Bureau's directors’ meeting. 


From New York, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd 
went to California to spend two days with 
Howard Vaughn, Immediate Past President 
of the National Wool Growers Association, 
and Mrs. Vaughn, and officials of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association, before 
leaving by plane for Australia on June 26. 

Mr. Boyd said he was impressed by the 
fact that each section of the United States 
has its unique problems concerning the 
kind of sheep adapted to its ranges, and 
by the success with which many American 
growers are overcoming the limitations 
imposed by natural conditions. 


Mr. Boyd reported that he found soil, 
climate and topographical features in Texas 
more like those in Australia than anywhere 
else in the United States. He complimented 
Texas growers on the splendid job they 
are doing, and said he thought American 
growers in general are achieving excellent 
results for the environments in which the 
sheep live in the different areas. 

Wool growers who talked with Mr. Boyd 
reported they had obtained much valuable 
information about conditions in Australia 
and the differences and similarities between 
the two countries from the growers’ stand- 
point. They were impressed by Mr. Boyd's 
knowledge of the problems faced by Amer- 
ican growers and his keen interest in range 
conditions, sheep breeds, steps being taken 
by growers here to combat disease and 
drought and to improve their flocks, and 
the efforts being made to promote the in- 
terests of American wool growers through 
broad programs of education, research and 
publicity—The Wool Bureau 
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The OPS and The Wool Growers 





with price controls. 





The Office of Price Stabilization has seen fit to file with the Senate and House Banking and 
Currency Committees a memorandum on wool in which they take exception specifically to three sec- 
tions of the statement presented by President Steiwer on behalf of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation before those committees, in opposition to Title IV of the Defense Production Act which deals 


The memorandum of the OPS and our reply are set up below. 








The OPS 


A number of statements have been made concerning the nature 
and impact of the price-control program with respect to 
wool, which are not supported by the facts. 

1. Price controls have not been responsible for the de- 
crease in production. It has been alleged that OPA “unrealistic 
regulations and controls” were the prime cause for decreasing 
wool production since 1941. The following is the situation: 

Wool production declined 25% during four OPA years 
(1942-1946), and an additional 26% during three decontrolled 
years (1946-1949). 


The actual production figures are: 


1942 455 million pounds 
1946 342 “ rd 
1949 253 “ ; 


Sheep numbers declined 26% during OPA years (January 
1942-January 1946), and an additional 24% in the period from 
January 1946 through January 1950. The actual figures on sheep 
numbers are; 

January 1, 1942 
January 1, 1946 85.6 a yo 
January 11,1950 271 “ “ 


These figures show that the reasons for decreasing wool 
production and sheep on farms even during the OPA years were 
not price controls but more fundamental and basic factors in 
this industry. 

2. Full consultation has been had with representatives 
of the wool growers prior to CPR 35. It has been stated that 
OPS did not consult with representatives of the wool growers 
during the preparation of CPR 35. This again is not correct. 
Although a formal Industry Advisory Committee of wool growers 
or of wool dealers was not formed, consultations with the wool 
grower representatives was held on an informal basis, to the 
same extent as with dealers, even though CPR 35 does not set 
ceilings for growers. It was realized, however, that their interests 
would be affected by that regulation. Mr. J. Byron Wilson, 
Legislative Agent of the National Wool Growers Association, Mr. 
J. M. Jones, Secretary of the National Wool Growers Association, 
and Mr. C. J. Fawcett, General Manager of the National Wool 
Marketing Association, were consulted by the Wool Section of 
OPS and by the Chief and Assistant Chief. of the Consumer Soft 
Goods Division. On or about the following dates consultation was 
held with one or more of the above mentioned individuals: 


49.3 million head 


February 19, 1951 March 25, 1951 
February 20, 1951 April 10, 1951 
March 10, 1951 April 11, 1951 
March 17, 1951 
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The basic schedule and price relationships in CPR 35 were f 


evolved at the March 25 meeting at which Messrs. Wilson and 
Fawcett were present along with 25 dealers and top makers, 
Messrs. Wilson and Fawcett offered no objections to the schedule 
as drawn up in terms of possible unfairness to growers. 

Although the prices ultimately established by CPR 35 were 
lower than those recommended by the trade, the relationships 
between prices remain the same. 


3. Price levels for wool growers are fair. CPR 35 prices 
are 96.5% above prices at which fine wool sold in June 1950, 
and 110% above June prices for medium wools. CPR 35 prices 
represent 180-190% of parity on the basis of figures released by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture on April 15, 1951. Wool 


prices were 98% of parity in 1947, 102% in 1948 and 113% in 
June 1950. 


The Wool Growers 


1. In the first place the OPS has failed to take into consider- 
ation that wool was not decontrolled until September 1, 1946, 
after the wool clip for that year had passed out of growers’ 
hands. So 1946, as far as the wool grower is concerned, must 
be included in the control years. This will, of course, change 
the percentage figures used by the OPS to show that price con- 
trols have not been responsible for the decrease in production.°* 

We question the soundness of the OPS conclusion that 
the “reasons for decreased wool production and sheep . . . even 
during the OPA years were not price controls but more funda- 
mental and basic factors in this industry.” While we do not claim 
to be economists in any sense of the word, it has always been 
our understanding—we may be naive in this—that nothing is more 
fundamental and basic than prices for which an operator can sell 
his product, particularly in relation to his production costs; in 
other words, his profit. 

Our statement presented to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittees of both the House and Senate, set forth facts that def- 
initely showed that farm labor costs which represent between 20 
and 30 percent of the total production costs of wool and lambs, 
increased 150 percent during the five-year period under the OPA, 
and that feed costs, which represent between 12 and 15 percent 
of total production costs, rose all the way from 72 to as high 
as 108 percent on corn. During this period of rising costs the 
price of wool remained stationary under OPA control for five 
years (from December 18, 1951 to September 1, 1946) and that 
for lambs, three years (August 1, 1942 to August 5, 1945). The 
net result, as shown by studies of the U. S. Tariff Commission, 
was an estimated loss of $1.18 per head in 1946 against a 97 
cent per head profit in 1941. 

Many sheepman, who, for patriotic reasons alone, would 
have liked to keep their flocks at normal numbers, were forced to 
reduce because they could not pay sffficient wages to their 
herders and other labor to hold them against the very lucrative 
positions in defense plants. Labor, of course, is recognized as a 





*Secretary Brett Gray discusses this point in his able reply to the OPS printed 
on the next page. 
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more serious problem with sheep than other types of livestock 
roduction. 

Then, too, isn’t it rather strange that the “more fundamental 
and basic factors’—the OPS doesn’t say just what these factors 
are—should have coincided with the inception of controls: under 
OPA? 

And because sheep numbers did not immediately rise after 
controls were removed does not in our opinion signify that these 
controls were not responsible for reductions in flocks. For at the 
end of the war there were large stockpiles of wool, both here 
in the U.S.A. and abroad, the latter in such proportions that ex- 
perts said it would require over ten years to absorb it without 
disastrously upsetting markets. It was only when the backlog of 
civilian wool requirements occasioned by the war began to be 
felt and the demand, especially for fine wool, exceeded supply, 
that the incentive—fair prices—was given for the building up of 
sheep numbers again. 

2. The OPS claims that “full consultation was had with 
representatives of the wool growers prior to CPR 35. It then 
goes on to admit that growers had no formal standing; “con- 
sultations were held on an informal basis,” meaning that after 
weeks of effort for recognition, it was finally conceded that Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. Jones might sit in at the meetings of the Wool 
Advisory Committee. 

We have no doubt that the records of the OPS show contact 
with the growers on or about the dates shown in the memoran- 
dum, but a good many of them were made in attempts to obtain 
formal representation on the Advisory Committee or in the posi- 
tion of consultants, and certainly could not be considered as 
“full consultation,” under the usual meaning of those words. As 
stated above, our representatives were finally given permission to 





sit in at the meetings but they seldom received a notice of such 
meetings and at no time did they have voting power. The OPS 
emphasizes that the growers had the same standing as the wool 
dealers, and yet specifically states that in the March 25th meet- 
ing Messrs. Wilson and Fawcett were present along with 25 
dealers and top makers. That can hardly be called proportionately 
fair treatment in comparison with other segments of the industry. 

3. In supporting its statement that price levels for wool 
growers as created by CPR 35 are fair, the OPS memorandum 
states they are 96.5 percent above prices for fine wool sold in 
June, 1950 and 110 percent above June prices for medium wools. 
No mention is made of how much higher growers’ costs in pro- 
ducing wool and lambs are than in June, 1950. 


And about parity—ever since the years of 1909 to 1914 
were first set up as the base period for establishing parity, wool 
growers have maintained that they were not fair years to be 
used for wool because during the major part of that period there 
was no tariff on wool and domestic prices suffered accordingly. 
Then, when the modern formula was set up, under which prices 
received during the immediately preceding ten years were re- 
lated to the base period in figuring parity for any year, it was 
recognized that it would not be until 1957 when the ‘years under 
which wool prices were controlled in a proportionately unfair 
relationship with other commodities would no longer be included 
in the previous ten-year period, that the new formula would 
operate more fairly for wool. So to say that because wool parity 
is thus and so, the wool price control levels are fair, is not too 
sound reasoning.** 





**President Steiwer discusses this point more fully in his report this month, 
Page 1 








Colorado Replies to OPS 
RETT Gray, Colorado’s very alert and 
capable secretary, points up some of the 

inaccuracies of the reply made by the Of.-. 

fice of Price Stabilization to the statement 
filed with the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee by the National Wool 

Growers Association in support of its op- 

position to a continuation of price controls, 

in the following letter to Senator Burnet 

R. Maybank, chairman of that committee, 

on June 25th: 

“A few days ago a copy of Mr. DiSalle’s 
memorandum on wool was placed in my 
hands. This memorandum, as I under- 
stand it, was his answer to the very ac- 
curate statement made by Mr. W. H. 
Steiwer, President of the National Wool 
Growers Association. This memorandum 
contains a number of highly inaccurate 
statements which I feel should be called 
to the attention of the members of your 
Committee at the earliest possible date. I 
understand that his Section 2, relating to 
consultation with representatives of wool 
growers, has been satisfactorily refuted by 
the three gentlemen mentioned in the Sec- 
tion, so I will confine my remarks to 
Section 1. 

“Mr. DiSalle has presented certain fig- 
ures regarding wool production and sheep 
numbers during OPA and in the years 
between the end of OPA and the present 
time. He has done what might be ex- 
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pected with these figures. To begin with, 
he does not include the year 1946 in his 
statistical breakdown. This most certainly 
must be done because OPA did not expire 
until October of that year and OPA regu- 
lations and prices certainly carried through 
the major portion of the wool and sheep 
marketing for 1946. 

“Secondly, he is treating the OPA period 
and the period after OPA as two separate 
and distinct problems, while actually they 
are so closely allied and so interdependent 
that they must be treated as one period. 


“Mr. DiSalle’s figure of a 25 percent 
decline in wool production for the four 
OPA years is accurate—as far as it goes, 
but if the year 1946 is included, as it 
surely must be, that figure increases to 
32.25 percent. If we continue, to include 
the year of 1950, we find that the total 
production lost is 44.55 percent. There- 
fore, Mr. DiSalle’s statement of an addi- 
tional 26 percent drop after OPA is some- 
what inaccurate. Actually, that continued 
decline was 12.3 percent. 

“The next statement regarding sheep 
numbers was treated by Mr. DiSalle in 
exactly the same way, but he is not even 
accurate in the figures that he put out. He 
reported a 26 percent drop during OPA 
years. USDA statistics give a 27.86 per- 
cent reduction over that period. If we in- 
clude 1946, the number of sheep lost to 
the industry rises to 34.9 percent and 


if extended to January 1, 1951, it be- 
comes 43.13 percent and shows a_post- 
OPA reduction of 8.23 percent. 

“The foregoing is, I believe, indicative 
of the type of reasoning that has been used 
by the leaders of the OPS group. 

“For your further informaton I am en- 
closing copies of some correspondence that 
I have had with Mr. DiSalle in an effort 
to obtain grower representation in making 
these decisions. Mr. DiSalle has never 
bothered to answer the questions I asked 
in the letters. 


“I assure you that this letter and the 
other information I am sending you is not 
aimed at mud throwing or at discrediting 
an individual. I simply feel that it is im- 
portant that all of the true facts be con- 
sidered before a decision is made to con- 
tinue with an unworkable control system. 


“The Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is dedicated to a program of govern- 
ment economy, increased production, tight 
credit controls, sensible consumer buying, 
and pay-as-we-go taxation. Every wool 
grower that I know is ready and willing 
to pay his share of sensible defense spend- 
ing and he is anxious to meet the tremen- 
dous demand for wool and lamb, but he 
cannot do it if he is forced to work under 
controls which limit his income and which 
at the same time do nothing to curb his 
expenses. We believe in a free economy 
and a genuine democracy.” 
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Grassland Improvement 


By A. T. SPENCER, Winters, California 








This is a condensation of an address by Mr. Spencer before the California section of the Amer- 
ican Society for Range Management in Berkeley, California, December 2, 1950. While it deals 
largely with California conditions, it sets forth a constructive program in connection with the grazing 
problem that is of general interest. 

Mr. Spencer, prominent Romeldale breeder, is a former president of the California Wool Growers 


Association and was designated “Man of the Year” (1950) in California livestock circles by the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 








AM happy to have this opportunity to 

discuss with you some of the fundamental 
problems of range management and what 
they mean. This is the subject assigned 
me, “The Place of Range Improvement 
Practice in the Management of Wild Land.” 
I shall assume that “wild land” constitutes 
all lands not cultivated, except national and 
State parks, military lands, cities and town 
areas, shown in more detail by the U. S. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 1947 
Title Classification U. S. Land Use as fol- 
lows: Pasture grassland, 700,000,000 acres; 
all U. S. forest grazing lands, 345,000,000 
acres or a total of 1,045,000,000 acres 
which is three-fifths of the total U. S. land 





area of 1,905,000,000. The other two- 
fifths of the land includes: Cropland, 408,- 
000,000 acres; U. S. Forest land not 
grazed, 257,000,000 acres; rural, desert, 
rock and swamp lands, 94,000,000 acres; 
parks, railroads, highways and military 
lands, 87,000,000; cities and towns, 18,- 
000,000 acres. 

Let us consider the 700,000,000 acres of 
grassland and the 345,000,000 acres of 
U. S. forest land that are grazed. This 
division of our land involved in our graz- 
ing resources becomes a dual responsibility 
of our private grasslands ownership and the 
U. S. agencies administering grazing regula- 
tions, in the establishment of forage im- 


provement and range management to in. 
crease the carrying capacity of our commer- 


cial livestock breeding grounds, for the in- } 


crease of our meat and wool production to 
keep pace with the requirements of our 
human population increase. A forced de- 
crease in our supply of meat and wool 
should not be caused. If such a decrease 
of livestock occurs it will set up an unbal- 
anced supply of livestock for the conversion 
of corn, hay, concentrates and the use of 
irrigated pastures for public benefit. 

We may be 20 years late in recognizing 
these economic conditions. Reliable reports 
indicate continued growth of western popv- 
lation and livestock slaughter with the 


Midsummer in Washington, near Ellensburg.—A Mary MacLennan photo 
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same per capita of meat consumption as in 
1948 and with no shipments of dressed 
meats from the East. This means we should 
have an increase of 800,000 more cattle, 
375,000 more calves, 1,000,000 more hogs 
and 1,000,000 more sheep and lambs for 
western slaughter in 1955. How can we 
increase our grassland breeding grounds to 
produce this number of cattle and sheep to 
make available the necessary supply of meat 
and wool for the market in five years? 


Control Factors and Meat Production 


Grasslands and their carrying capacity 
are the breeding grounds for commercial 
livestock, which produce our greatest vol- 
ume of meat served on the tables of the 
people of the United States. 

The U. S. volume of meat supply is on 
a tonnage basis not on the livestock popu- 
lation basis. In 1937 eight million calves 
were slaughtered and in 1949 eighteen mil- 
lion calves were slaughtered, an increase of 
10,000,000, or at a 250-pound dressed 
weight against a 500-pound dressed weight 
for a fed two-year-old, which makes a net 
loss of approximately 750,000 tons of meat, 
caused to a large extent by not having grass- 
land to grow them out. 

Shortage of grassland has made it neces- 
sary for many of our cattlemen to go on a 
cow-and-calf basis and the increased value 
of breeding cows has required them to 
reduce their risks in losses by reducing 
their breeding cows to approximately 65 
percent of 1930 operations. This also is an 
important factor in the decreased beef 
production. 

Sheep numbers have been reduced from 
48,000,000 head to 28,000,000. That comes 
from two factors: shortage of grassland or 
breeding grounds and specialized labor. 
There will be no increase in our sheep num- 
bers regardless of the price of wool, with 
our production at 270,000,000 pounds and 
our normal annual requirements at 850,- 
000,000 pounds, except in farm flock States 
where a dog control law is in force. Every 
American is concerned, whether he knows it 
or not, about meat and the price of meat 
that goes on his table for consumption and 
should be interested in the control factor 
that makes meat possible for consumption. 

History has shown us that when human 
population is centralized as it has been in 
the past ten years in California, livestock 
and wildlife are crowded out to a certain 
extent and our best grazing lands in our 
valleys go into irrigated food crops and live- 
stock are reshuffled and fitted in where 
they can be produced on an economic 
basis. 
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Practically all of our commercial beef 
cattle and lambs are bred and raised on our 
grassland and then go mostly to feed lots 
for finished feeding for the market. If our 
grasslands are decreasing in area and vol- 
ume of forage grown, so will our meat sup- 
ply from beef decrease. This establishes 
grassland as the most important factor in 
the production of meat and wool. 


Ways of Increasing Grasslands 


In California there are two ways of in- 
creasing our grasslands: first, the removal 
of brush on 35,000,000 acres of our wood- 
land grazing area, now heavily infested with 
brush, and second, development of new 
grasses of high nutritional value in both 
annuals and perennials and especially in 
their dry state. 

The brush encroachment on the woodland 
grasslands area has occurred not so much 
from lack of range management as from 
fire protection and also from the attempt of 
those residing on the land to make a living. 
All these lands can be restored to grass- 
land for public benefit by constructive plan- 
ning and the careful use of fire, sprays or 
commercial means—with the key to it all, 
proper range management. Increased re- 
seeding after burning when necessary and 
also reseeding grass in our cut-over timber 
lands to help prevent the encroachment of 
brush until the new growth timber takes 
over. 

Bitter brush is one of the best forage 
species and farming of bitter brush for seed 
to be used as seeding of adaptable areas is 
a program that should be developed as 
soon as possible. 

In our woodland grassland areas we have 
our grass annuals and if the rain and tem- 
peratures are right up to the 1200-foot 
level, we get a good stand of good feed 
where it has had range management. Above 
this altitude it is too cool for annuals to 
sprout and make feed and when they do 
grow in the spring, the season is generally 
too short for them to mature and make 
feed. This is the large area of range land 
that I think should be developed by the 
use of high-feed value perennial grasses. 

Perennial grasses with good root struc- 
ture will be growing long before the seed 
of annuals will sprout and when perennials 
are established their deep-root system will 
reach deeper -into the moisture, stay green 
for a longer period, developing seed, and 
when these high-feed value perennials be- 
come dry grass, it will be then that you 
get your greatest feed value. This great 
area of grazing land will then become a 
new grassland feeding ground for spring, 


summer and fall and fit in with the area of 
grassland below the 1200-foot level pro- 
ducing annual grasses. 

In California we have a thousand and 
one different conditions of soil, elevation, 
temperatures, rainfall and arid land which 
make our problem more complicated, in 
finding the many grasses of high feed value 
that are adaptable by nature to produce 
forage under varied conditions. 

I'm well acquainted with the value of 
bunch grass and buffalo grass in Montana 
and the Canadian country. These grasses 
are known as the “corn of the range coun- 
try” after they have cured and will put as 
much increase in weight per month as you 
will get in any feed lot in feeding cattle and 
sheep. 

The Director of Agriculture of Canada 
has made the greatest continental demon- 
stration of range improvement by the de- 
velopment of the strain of crested wheat 
grass that was suitable for their conditions 
and seeding 2,000,000 acres of prairie 
land that had formerly been blown out in 
the dry season after farming. This area is 
under range improvement and furnishes 
the earliest feed of a very high carrying 
capacity which maintains reseeding ability. 
This brand of crested wheat seed is being 
used extensively to develop range pastures 
in Montana and the western areas of North 
and South Dakota. It grows .best at an 
elevation of 4500 feet. I saw a-fine ex- 
ample of crested wheat grass development 
in Modoc Gounty in September which can 
well be duplicated in many other similar 
areas in California. 

North Carolina has just celebrated the 
completion of 1,000,000 acres of range im- 
provement and much range improvement 
is going on in the southwestern United 
States. This area of southwestern United 
States has climate, rainfall, and soil that 
makes it possible for extensive grassland 
development and is the area where we will 
have the greatest increase in the produc- 
tion of livestock in the immediate future. 

All annual and perennial grasses that 
we are working with for range improve- 
ment should have two essential factors: a 
high nutritional value in the cured or dry 
state and ability to reseed themselves with- 
out cultivation. 


The Wildlife Factor 


In March of this year at Davis, California, 
the Fish and Game Executive Field Officer 
gave his estimate of the California deer 
population as over 1,000,000 head and the 
Fish and Game record of bucks killed last 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Reduction in Fees For 
Range Improvements 
To Be Eliminated 


A proposed revision of Regulation G-9 by 

the Forest Service withdraws the pre- 
vious provision for adjustment in grazing 
fees to compensate permittees for range 
improvements. The language proposed 
for this regulation is : 

“Reg. G-9 (a) Special use permits must 
be obtained for all range improvements 
constructed on the national forests by in- 
dividuals or agencies other than the Forest 
Service. When the proposed improvements 
are necessary for the utilization of the range 
a clause will be included providing that 
title shall vest in the government at the 
end of a ten-year period. Grazing fees 
will not be adjusted to compensate per- 
mittees for the erection of range improve- 
ments. 

““(b) The Forest Service is authorized 
to expend funds appropriated pursuant to 
Sec. 12 of the Act of April 24, 1950 (P. L. 
478)* for any and all of the purposes 
enumerated therein. When the appropria- 
tion for any year pursuant to said Sec. 12 
is less than the total amount authorized the 
Forest Service will prorate such appropria- 
tion to all national forests within the pur- 
view of the section. There shall not be 
allotted to any forest an amount in excess 
of the amount determined on the basis 
of animal months as provided in said sec- 
tion, nor in excess of the grazing receipts 
from said forest for the year from the re- 
ceipts of which the funds were appro- 
priated.” 





Report on Colorado Range 


N June 7, 1951, the USDA released a 

statement on the Forest Service study 
of two sample grazing allotments in the 
Roosevelt National Forest of Colorado. 
This survey was one of the recommenda- 
tions made by the National Forest Advisory 
Council in its report on the grazing situa- 
tion in that forest dated January 25, 1950 
(NWG, May 1950, page 9). The two allot- 
ments on which the study of range and 
watershed conditions was made were the 
Elk Ridge and Lower Elk Ridge, which 
lie east of Estes Park in Colorado. 

The release states: 





*Granger-Thye Act. Sec. 12 provides that out of the 
grazing fees 2 cents per animal-month for sheep 
and goats and 10 cents per aum for other live- 
stock, when appropriated by Congress, shall be 
used for range improvements. 
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“The study was made last year under 
the supervision of the Chief of the Forest 
Service to determine how effective adjust- 
ments in livestock use have been and also 
to determine what additional adjustments 
or other measures might be needed to ob- 
tain desirable range management and pro- 
mote satisfactory watershed conditions. 





WYOMING U. TO STUDY EFFECTS 
OF GRAZING ON NATIONAL 
FOREST 


A range improvement survey of 
Big Horn National Forest is to be 
made this summer by the University 
of Wyoming, according to a recent 
press report. The experiments are 
being conducted at the request of the 
Big Horn Permittees Advisory Coun- 
cil and will be under the direct super- 
vision of Dr. Neal W. Hilston, in 
charge of animal production at the 
University, and Dr. Robert L. Lang 
and Dr. A. A. Beetle of the Agron- 
omy Department. The puropse of the 
study is to obtain a impartial report 
of grazing conditions on the Big Horn 
forest which have been and are the 
subject of controversy between the 
stockmen permittees and the Forest 
Service. The hope is that the survey 
or study may settle the dispute. 











“The report reveals that past heavy re- 
ductions in numbers of livestock grazing on 
the two allotments have had a beneficial 
effect. Since 1930 the cow months’ use 
on the Elk Ridge Allotment has dropped 
from 2723 to 1346 per year . . . most of it 
within the last five years. The season was 
shortened by a month. On the Lower Elk 
Ridge Allotment change from yearlong to 
spring use resulted in even greater reduc- 
tions in use. 

“Range and watershed deterioration, 
once considered critical in the area, ap- 
parently has been stopped and a slow re- 
covery of forage species is evident. On 
the basis of this study, the Forest Service 
believes the rate of stocking on the two 
allotments should be continued at its pres- 
ent level for the time being. Subsequent 
adjustments in livestock or game use will 
depend upon the improvement or deteri- 
oration of the range in future years. 

“Although the study indicated that con- 


siderable range improvement has _takep 
place on the two allotments, the Forey 
Service pointed out that there are oppo. 
tunities for improved range management 
to speed up the recovery of the watershed, 
Ninety-six percent of the grazing land 
on the two allotments is still not produc. 
ing maximum forage. 

“The two allotments chosen for study 
occupy an area of 23,173 acres, of which 
approximately 24 percent is in private 
ownership. The private land is owned 
largely by stockmen who are permitted to 
graze the Government land. Because of the 
rough topography of the area, only about 
7,000 acres are actually usable for live- 
stock grazing. 





“The study was limited to one year's 
field observations and was concerned pri- 
marily with range and watershed man- 
agement problems. The allotments chosen 
for study do not have high recreation value 


for camping, picnicking, fishing or hunt- | 


ee 


“The Forest Service, on the basis of its | 


recent study, considers that range man- 
agement should be improved on the two 
aliotments. The report calls for close co- 


operation between the Federal Govern- | 


ment and private landowners in carrying 
out a program that would result in con- 
tinued improvement of both the Federal 
and private lands. 

“The Forest Service points out that the 
results of this study on two specific range 


allotments cannot be applied wholesale | 


over ranges even in the same general type. 
The study will, however, contribute to the 


development of better methods for judging 


range conditions and trends in similar 
areas.” 


rey 


More About Advisory 
Boards 


EGULATION G-10 issued by Chief 

Forester Lyle F. Watts on April 17, 
1951 to carry out the provisions of Sec- 
tion 18 of the Granger-Thye Act for the 
setting up of advisory boards was reviewed 
in last month’s issue (page 12). The 
Forest Service has now (May 2lst) sent 
the regional foresters of all regions a pro- 
posed revision of Regulation G-7 covering 
the formation and recognition of the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Local associations covering one or 
more grazing allotments. The forest 
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Summer grazing in Stewart Flat, Caribou National Forest, Idaho. 


may be covered with a board operat- 

ing under Section 18. 

Separate advisory boards for sheep 

and for cattle on the same forest. 

3. Regional or State-wide boards com- 
prising delegations from several na- 
tional forests. 


bo 


Section 18 of the Granger-Thye Act 
which is incorporated into Regulation 10, 
provides only for the creation of advisory 
boards for a national forest as a whole or 
for sub-divisions of a national forest. 

The local association referred to in G-7 
is usually formed by small groups of per- 
mittees who have a common interest in a 
certain forest range area, and must include 
a majority of permittees of such area. 

The proposed revision sent to the re- 
gional foresters includes the details for 
setting up these associations and of the 
other boards, their functions, etc. Of par- 
ticular interest are the instructions pertain- 
ing to the formation of advisory boards to 
represent a group of national forests. 
“Wide latitude may be exercised in the 
methods used, in selecting boards repre- 
senting a group of national forests,” it is 
stated. “At present there are no formally 
recognized boards representing national- 
forest range users at the national level. 
Several boards have been organized at the 
State level, but these mostly are affiliated 
with State livestock associations and there- 
fore do not independently represent na- 
tional-forest permittees in the State. They 
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—U. S. Forest Service Photo 


are, however, about the only existing 
medium for considering national-forest 
range problems at this level and for this 
reason continued cooperation with them is 
desirable. The Forest Service will not 
encourage or assist in the formation of ad- 
visory boards at State levels, independent 
of State associations, unless requested by 


the majority of the forest-wide boards in 
the State. 

“Both State and national livestock asso- 
ciations include in their membership many 
stockmen who are not permittees and who 
are not directly concerned with national- 
forest range administration. Such associa- 
tions deal with numerous problems of the 
livestock industry, only part of which relate 
to the management of national-forest 
ranges. The form of organization of these 
associations, understandably, usually is 
such that their forest boards or committees 
cannot act independently on national-forest 
range policy questions. Nevertheless, it 
will be the policy to continue to cooperate 
with State and national associations. Gen- 
eral matters which affect the administration 
of national forests within the respective 
States will be discussed with State associa- 
tions and such advisory boards or commit- 
tees as they may appoint if the State as- 
sociation so desires. Similarly national as- 
sociations and their appointed forest com- 
mittees will be consulted regarding the 
broader features of policy affecting the 
range users of the national forests as a 
whole.” 

The regional foresters are asked to have 
the proposals reviewed by their staff and 
also by a “representative cross-section of 
permittees and local associations” and sub- 
mit their reactions to the Chief of the 
Forest Service by September 30, 1951. 











A northwestern Nevada summer range.—U. S. Forest Service Photo 
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IHE June lamb market paralleled the 
trend of a year ago with prices falling 

$2 to $3 early in June. This was despite 
the short receipts compared to a year ago 
and the generally steady price in carcass 
lambs in the wholesale trade. Good to 
prime spring slaughter lambs ranged from 
$32 to $36.50. Good to prime lambs with 
No. 1 and No. 2 pelts traded mainly be- 
tween $29.50 and $32. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes brought from $15 to $18.50 
with the cull kinds down to $10 to $16. 

At Fort Worth, spring feeder lambs sold 
at $30 to $34 with the shorn feeder lambs 
and yearlings from $26 to $30. A few 
loads of southwestern feeder lambs brought 
$33.50 to $35 at the midwestern markets. 

West Coast trade showed fairly steady 
prices with 85- to 90- pound wooled 
slaughter spring lambs bringing $33.50. 
In this area the salable receipts for the 
month of June were just slightly below the 
receipts of the same period last year. As 
of the markets of June 2lst, spring lambs 
were strong to 25 cents higher. 

California lamb shipments going east 
through Ogden and Salt Lake totaled 
133,149 up to June 18th. 

With the short receipts the latter part 
of June, prices at Chicago were steady with 
good and prime spring lambs bringing 
around $32; Kansas spring lambs at Oma- 
ha below $33.50 with prime natives around 


that figure. Lambs at the same market 
carrying No. 1 and 2 pelts brought $31. 

Kansas City late in the month showed 
spring lambs slow and bringing around 
$33. Lambs grading mostly choice at the 
Denver market for the same period com- 
manded $34. 

Short feeder lambs the middle of June 
at Fort Worth cleared from $26 to $29 
with short-termed, solid-mouth breeding 
ewes bring $18 to $21; two and three- 
year-olds, $22 to $24, and ewe lambs 
reaching a high of $37.50. Scarcely any 
new business was reported by the USDA 
Market Service on spring lambs at country 
points since the immediate packer re- 
quirements were being satisfied at the cen- 
tral markets and with previously pur- 
chased lambs. The fore part of June good 
and choice spring lambs sold in Idaho for 
$34 to $34.50 with a few at $34.75. In 
the north coast area of California spring 
lambs in feeder flesh were priced at $31.50 
to $33. Similar offerings in the central 
valley region were being held up to $35. 

No doubt one of the reasons for in- 
activity in any section of the country is 
because it is impossible to tell what gov- 
ernment regulations affecting lamb prices 
will be and also the fact that there is 
much uncertainty in the wool market at 
the present time. The feeder of lambs 
of course, must take all this into con- 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 

















Total U. S. Inspected 1951 1950 
Slaughter, First Five Months......................-.-.20-0+---+ 8,849,829 4,653,884 
oe a EE aa 2 ee ae June 23 June 24 
RE Sr INO ipicciscisicchecensinbveisanenacationesieiere 163,639 193,939 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Spring) : 

Capen ene es. $33.70 $27.60 

Good and Choice .....:.........:......... See: 32.70 25.38 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices 

105-pound down (shorn) : 

I NIE RIN oo2 05 orn lee OR oe ede 32.00 $24.60 

I I i icicle Aiacchehchaglcneubieenaient 80.75 23.20 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices 

BR I I sien issn ceecnscipiccccenecteneaoes 69.00 56.40 

ee Se oo 67.50 55.60 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—May 
1951 1950 
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RI, sibakclt alas Cinta scacccaCieiacamncaubelssaeritdlbpaiindudieebaeniinns 414,100 496,445 
EPEC ent it er a 4,952,493 4,338,414 
SEE RUE IID. spcicicceniprciectiecarneesmnsinnpnerinatesasstiniabiiots 657,235 941,304 
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June Lamb Market Trends 


sideration when filling his feeder lamb 
requirements. This condition of uncertain. 
ty will probably exist until such time 45 
it is known what the Congress is going to 
do in the extension of the Defense Pro. 
duction Act. It is doubtful that the indus. 
try will have any knowledge of lamb ceil. 
ing prices until at least the middle of July. 

One of the discouraging things to the 
lamb producer and which is undoubtedly 
intended to be a market breaker, is the 
slaughter quota established by the OPS. 
It should be understood that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimates the possible 
receipts and then the OPS takes over 
from there and determines the percentage 
of the 1950 slaughter that will be per- 
mitted at any one market. 


CLASSIFICATION OF SHEEP AND 


LAMB PELTS 
Classification Length of Wool 
Wan. WOO). .....225c. cc Over 1% inches 
Fall and summer shorn....One to 1% inches 
SS ee One-half to one inch 


No. 2 pelts......One-fourth to one-half inch 
No. 3 pelts and fresh shorn....Under % inch 


It will be recalled that full-wool and 
fall and summer shorn pelts are exempted 
from price controls. Two reasons given 
by the OPS for this action are, first, that 
these pelts are not of sufficient importance 
in the economy to effect inflation and 
second, that since wool is under definitive 
ceilings, the wool from these pelts would 
be already controlled. The freeze order 
of January 26th continues to control the 
price of No. 1, 2, and 3 pelts. If future 
rollbacks are prohibited and differential 
subsidies, purchase and resale programs 
are denied by the Congress, there should 


_ be little change in sheep pelt values. 


—J. M. Jones 


Ewe Contracts and Sales 


A sale of some aged breeding ewes in the 
Rock Springs area of Wyoming at 
$18 a head was reported by the USDA 
Market News Service during the week 
ending June 22nd. One thousand head 
out of a band of 2,000 yearling breeding 
ewes, still in the wool, were purchased in 
New Mexico by a Colorado buyer at $46 
a head. Reports coming from Montana 
during the month cover the sale of 1500 
whiteface crossbred yearling ewes, out of 
the wool, at around $40 with delivery of 
(Continued on page 24) 
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500 of them August Ist and the rest Sep- 


tember 15th. In the Cascade, Montana 
area, 4800 blackface yearling ewes with 
a July delivery date sold at $36, and 
$35.25 was paid for 1725 Cut Bank, Mon- 
tana, blackface yearling ewes for delivery 


July 15th. 


This Month’s Quiz... 


"What are the qualifications of a 
good sheepherder? Are you having 
any difficulty in securing such 
men?” 


HERE are not enough young men going 

into the sheep business and our old 
sheepherders are getting too old to work. 
A sheepherder must first like sheep or 
he never will make a good sheepherder. 
He has to be patient and easy with them 
most of the time and willing to work. 

He should be a good cook and able to 
handle a good clean camp. He should 
know where to locate his camp and also 
run a camp truck. He should know when 
the sheep have enough to eat. Some of 
them eat faster than others, so if you take 
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SUFFOLKS 








The Top Seven Suffolk Yearling Ewes at the Calgary Exhibition and Stampede, July 1950. . 


industry. At that event, we had the Reserve Champion, First and Second Yearling Ewes, two First Older Ewes; the 
Champion, First and Second Yearling Rams . . 


. also First for Flock. 


Our consignment to the National Ram Sale includes bloodlines similar to the above winning sheep: 
Three Stud and Five Registered Rams . 


them off too soon they do not get enough 
to eat. He must know the different breeds 
of sheep and all about lambing time. He 
must like country life and put up with all 
kinds of weather conditions. 

Pete Bergon 

Madera, California 


E should be honest, willing to take 
orders, be interested in his work, and 
able to use his own head in case of an 
emergency. Yes, it is getting harder to get 


way 


"SWE SPECIALIZES IN PRODUCING INFORMAL 
SPORTS WEAR!" 


—The National Wool Grower 
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. . outstanding in size and quality. 


ARTHUR C. B. GRENVILLE 
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- a credit to the sheep 







MORRIN, ALBERTA, CANADA 


men like this because they are going to 
the city to defense work. 

J. Rex Robinson 

Rifle, Colorado 

have had about 40 years’ experience with | 

sheep and sheepherders. I consider a | 

good herder should be: ' 

1. A man with above average intelli- ; 

gence that does not fight booze, a 
a man that loves animals, 
good-natured and not flighty. 

2. One who herds for a stake to start 

some business of his own. 

There are no such herders today. I have | 
had three herders of this type in my 40 
odd years of experience with sheep. Had | 
one that stayed six years. I raised his 
wages each year while he was with me. 
Some Basques are good herders but found 
none better than Americans. We run our 
sheep in sheep-tight pastures at present. 

George Huntley 

Mt. Vernon, Oregon 
have my ranch fenced, sheep-tight, so 
the herder’s task is to see that his flock 
is taken care of, with plenty of feed and 
water and salt, and not leave them alone 
too long at one time; to watch out for mud 
holes and maggots and sickness in lambs. 

Donald H. Remington 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 


quiet, 
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How these famous Armour chefs 


help market your farm products ! 





These famous chefs in Armour and Com- 
pany’s New Product Kitchen spend a large 
part of their time developing new and better 
products for the famous Armour line of 
foods. Recently these chefs developed rec- 
ipes for three new products in the Armour 
line of canned meats —already the largest 
line of canned meats in America. 


How to be your own best customer... 


Next time you go shopping and see the Armour name on 
food products or on soap, remember that the “raw mate- 
rials” used to make these quality products may have come 
from your own farm. So try some—start being your own 


best customer, today! 





As more and more shoppers buy these 
Armour products, the demand for the “raw 
materials” you raise tends to be strength- 
ened. So, in effect, these Armour chefs — 
like hundreds of other Armour employees 
in other important jobs—are helping to mar- 
ket your farm products, helping to make 
your farm business more secure! 








* Buyer of hogs, cattle, calves, sheep, lambs, 


ARMOUR milk, cream, chickens, turkeys and eggs. 


AND COMPANY 


% Seller of more than 2,000 products for farm, home and industry. 
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Anaconda, Montana 








- 
COLUMBIA and TARGHEE 


YEARLING RAMS AND YEARLING EWES 
HAMPSHIRE RAM LAMBS 


In Lots and Carloads 


Rams available to give fastest growing lambs, large bone and body, 
together with heavy halfbood fleece for maximum returns. 


Mt. Haggin Livestock Company 


Daryle Getting, Mer. 

















Australian Sheepmen 
Uneasy About the Future 


June 18, 1951 


FTER reaching values early this year 
that shattered records at sale after 
sale, wool is now back to about the price 
at which it was selling last September. 
And with the biggest wool check ever 
known — about $1,440,000,000 — Austra- 
lian sheepmen are uneasy about the future. 
Prices are still falling and even the ex- 
perts do not know where they are going 
to stop. Many people think that values 
will firm when the new season’s clip 
comes on the market. Most of us are com- 
forted by the fact that military needs, 
estimated at about 12 percent of the 
world’s wool production, will halt the fall, 
but we all know that consumer resistance 
is hardening against high prices and we 
are all afraid that synthetics will creep 
in through the door which is wide open 
for them. None of us is surprised at the 
television announcement by America’s De- 
fense Mobilization Director C. E. Wilson 
that the Army is looking into the possibili- 
ty of producing synthetic wool “because 
of the exorbitant prices of Australian wool.” 
Next week’s sales will give us an indica- 
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tion of what will happen and we will tell 
you our reactions next month. In the 
meantime, our fingers are crossed and we 
are hoping for the best. 


Sheepmen Split on Reserve Price Plan 


Australian sheepmen have split into 
two camps about the Government’s plan 
to set up an international organization to 
provide minimum reserve prices for wool. 
Smaller wool growers favor the plan for its 
security, but the big graziers are right 
against it. “It is bad enough to be con- 
trolled by one government, but it would 
just about be the end of us if four govern- 
ments controlled our finances,” they say. 
The big men are also afraid that consumers 
will get a say on the new organization and 
ultimately have a big influence on what 
buyers pay for our wool. Wool growers 
expect to vote on the plan soon. 


End of Ban on Merino Exports 
Recommended 


Americans should be pleased to learn 
that the Australian Agricultural Council 
has recommended a relaxation on the ban 
for exporting Merino sheep from the Com- 
monwealth. The Council went as far as 
to say that the embargo was not bene- 


ficial and “might be inimical” to the future 
of the Australian Merino industry. It is 
recommended that the ban should be re- 
laxed at the discretion of the Common- 
wealth Government, on the understanding 
that the Commonwealth should safeguard 
against unrestricted or extravagant export 
of Merino sheep. 


Fight Rabbits and Dogs 


While scientists are preparing for their 
big campaign with virus myxomatosis 
against rabbits next spring, the disease 
has declined to “go to sleep” for the win- 
ter on the southwest coast of South Aus- 
tralia where farmers are still finding rab- 
bits with symptoms of the disease around 
the warm swamps where mosquitoes live 
all around the calendar and carry “myxo” 
among rabbits. 

Gippsland, Victoria, farmers are taking 
it in turns to patrol roads right around 
their properties at night to kill raiding 
dogs which are killing valuable sheep. 
“I'm losing a lot of sleep as well as a lot 
of sheep,” says Mr. A. V. Moyle who lost 
seven sheep worth $350 one night. “Once 
the dogs get the taste of blood, they go 
on killing until they are killed,” said one 
sheepman. He and his buddies intend to 
wipe every stray dog from their district. 
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Mourn Sir Charles McCann 


Australian sheepmen are mourning Sir 
Charles McCann who rendered the indus- 
try great service as a member of the In- 
ternational Wool Secretariat of which he 
was once chairman, and Agent-General for 
He died in 
London on June 5th, aged 71. 


South Australia in London. 


Good Rains Assure Feed 


Bountiful rains have replenished water 
supplies and assured feed for sheep 
throughout the Commonwealth including 
the dry inland country. Woolly sheep have 
a lot of burr in their fleeces. This is ex- 
pected to detract from wool prices, but 
the burr is very nutritious feed when grass 
is scarce. 

Prime wether mutton is worth about 21 
cents a pound on the hoof. Two-tooth is 
also 21 cents, and lamb to 30 cents a 


pound. 
—Colin Webb 


The Wool Market 


HE long awaited order for military 

goods came on June 25th. It was ex- 
pected to inject new life into a wool mar- 
ket that has been dormant for many weeks, 
both at Boston and in producing areas. At 
that time the New York Quartermaster 
Procurement Agency asked for bids on 
6,300,000 yards of 16-ounce, O.D.—33, 
serge for the Army. Half of the order is 
to be blended worsted-nylon for delivery 
in November and December, and the other 
half all-worsted for September and Oc- 
tober deliveries. It was also implied by 
the Quartermaster office that this all- 
worsted order would be the last of that 
quality; other purchases would be of 
worsted-nylon blended cloth. The pur- 
chase of 3,150,000 pounds of worsted 
serge now is to allow mills time to com- 
plete development of the blended fabric, 
it is stated. While the component parts 
of the blended fabric have not been an- 
nounced it is believed they are to be 85 
percent wool and not less than 10 percent 
nor more than 15 percent first quality ny- 
lon top. 

The use of this blended material—a wool 
conservation measure, the need for which 
is questioned by some mills—will reduce 


the Army wool requirements by about 25 
percent, the Quartermaster Office reported. 
In addition to the use of the synthetic 
nylon, the weight of the serge has also 
been cut from 18 to 16 ounces. 
Invitations for bids on 3 million yards 
of 16-ounce woolen-nylon shirting were 
also expected to be issued shortly. 
Conjectures are now being made as to 
what effect the new wool top prices will 
have on the use of synthetics in civilian 
goods. On July 24th nylon top was quoted 
at $2.25 a pound; Dacron at $2.50 to $3, 
and domestic wool top made from Aus- 
tralian wool was priced ,at $2.85, 
while short foreign combed top was down 
to $2.35, duty paid. Some mills, who 
through long years have built up reputa- 
tions for high quality wool fabrics are 
maintaining that prestige against consider- 
able odds. One such example is the action 
of H. Darhoff & Sons, Inc. . That firm’s 
President Michael Darhoff announced on 
June 22nd a proposed cooperative agree- 
ment with 1600 retail outlets selling 
“Botany” 500—Tailored by Darhoff cloth- 
ing whereby the fall prices will be held 
at spring levels. Under the arrangement 
the Darhoff Company will absorb the 
largest percentage of cost increases in 
fabrics, wages and other items, and retailers 
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“There’s No Substitute for Quality” 
results of this motto, adhered to through the years 
of our operation, will again be seen in our Consign- 
ment to the National Ram Sale, August 20-21: 4 
Studs, 5 Registered and 10 Range Suffolk Rams .-. . 
2 Studs, 5 Registered and 10 Range Hampshire Rams. 


Rockville Stock Farm 
Suffolks and Hampshires 


Hardy, Northern-Raised, Heavy Boned... 
Bred to Give You More Pounds of Lamb in a Shorter Time. 


The 


in the 1950 Sale 


ALBERTA 


Our National Ram Sale Record 
$3350 Suffolk, top of the 1948 sale and highest 
priced Suffolk ever sold in America . 
2 top selling registered Suffolk pens in 1949... 
The two Suffolk stud lambs that brought $750 each 
. . . top for stud lambs in that sale 
. And the top Hampshire stud ram in 1948. 


P. J. ROCK & SON 


Includes: The 


. . One of the 


CANADA 
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will hold prices at $69.75, which is 25 
cents above the spring price. Faced with 
two alternates, one to lower quality and 
keep costs down and the other to main- 
tain quality and absorb increased costs, 
Darhoff chose the latter. 





Outstanding imported sires, such 
as “Yeldham Templar” (above) 
and “Kirton Guard,” have been 
the foundation of our rams that 
are now giving real performance 
in the West's best flocks. 


The same bloodlines will again be in our consign- 
ment for the National Ram Sale, August 20 and 21 


Walter P. Hubbard 


Junction City 


THE DORMANT MARKET 


At the month’s end little if any wool 
was being sold at Boston or producing 
points—a condition which existed through 
the entire month. Some scattered sales 
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SUFFOLKS 
HAMPSHIRES 


At the 1950 National Ram Sale we 
consigned the top-selling $1750 
Suffolk stud ram, the second high 
$500 Hampshire stud ram, and the 
top-selling registered Hampshire 
pen at $325 per head. 


Oregon 








THE CHAMPION HAMPSHIRE RAM 


and 


THE CHAMPION SUFFOLK RAM 


of the 1950 TEXAS 
State Fair were bred 
and shown by Beau 
Geste Farms. 


Rams of this kind, with their Size, Scale and Bone, are also 
Champion Rams for the Commercial Sheep producer. 


This is the Type we will consign to the 
National Ram Sale, August 20 & 21. 


BEAU GESTE FARMS 


Roy B. Warrick & Son 
OSKALOOSA, IOWA 
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in Texas were reported. A carload of smal} 
lots of 12-months’ wool was reported pur. 
chased around the middle of the month 
at a price between $2.70 and $2.75, clean 
Boston. Some sales of 12-months’ wer 
also reported at $1.20 to $1.28% in the 
grease and a few contracts for fall Texas 
wool on the sheeps’ back at around $] 
a pound. 

California sold some pooled wools. The 
Napa County Pool was sold the early part 
of June. The 22,000 pounds of 12-months 
wool from whiteface sheep brought $1.26%, 
4,000 pounds of 12 months’ wool from 
blackface sheep, including ram’s wool, sold 
at $1.16%; 2,000 pounds of 8 months’ woo] 
from both black and whiteface sheep 
brought $1.06%; 3,700 pounds of lamb’ 
wool brought 90 cents and 1,100 pounds of 
tags, 50 cents. The Placer County Pool 
rejected bids on 12-months’ wool; sold 7 
months’ at $1.18; 8 months’ and lamb’s 
wool at $1.06. 

While every other section of the mar- 
ket was dormant, the wool futures and 
top futures market did considerable down. 


ward sliding but the consensus seems to | 


be that was principally a speculative af- 
fair and did not reflect fundamental wool 
market conditions. Word coming into Salt 
Lake over a private wire of June 27th 
was that “most deliveries in wool tops and 
wool futures moved up the daily trading 
limit of ten cents a pound as short cover- 
ing found offerings only fair. . . 

“The advance was accompanied by re- 
ports from Boston of an improvement in 
demand for wool tops yesterday. Buyers 
were said to have entered the market fol- 
lowing a long absence on indications that 











ee 


prices for tops were beginning to show | 
signs of stabilizing. Part of the advance | 


in futures was also ascribed to a technical- 
ly oversold condition following the Korean 
peace proposals.” 


FOREIGN WOOL MARKETS 


Australian markets were weak at the 
close of the season and large withdrawals 
were made at most points. Market ob- 
servers say it is difficult to quote Australian 
prices because of the variety of wool of- 


fered. Prices at Sydney on June 23rd 


were estimated to be 20 percent, and as 
much as 30 percent on some types, below 
those of May 21st and 50 percent below 
the March peak. A good part of this drop, 


of course, can be attributed to the large ° 


amount of inferior wool in the offerings. 

The next series of auctions at Australian 
points will open early in September. In 
New Zealand where the current selling 
season was curtailed by dock strikes, auc- 
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tions will be resumed on August 15th. 
Winchcombe, Carson Limited, the big Aus- 
tralian wool broking firm place the money 
received for wool in Australian markets 
during the year ending June 30th at 
$1,456,000,000. This they compare with 
$745,367,606 in the 1949-50 season and 
$63,176,238 in 1930-31, a depression 
year. 

' The same firm says the largest purchase 
of Australian wool was made by the 12 
Continental countries of Western Europe, 
954,562 bales, which is 38 percent of Aus- 
tralian exports from July 1, 1950 to March 
31, 1951. Russia and the Soviet-controlled 
countries bought 115,773 bales, with the 
Russian total at 47,342. Great Britain 
bought 802,035 bales and the U. S. 
386,387. 

Australian wool production in 1951-52 
will be down to 1,120,000,000 pounds, 
the Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
stated late in June. This is about 5 per- 
cent or 60 million pounds below last 
year’s production in that country. “The 
significant reducton,” says the OF AR, 
“is attributed to a drop in sheep numbers, 
as well as to some decline in yield per 
animal. Sheep drowning, pests, diseases, 
decreased lambing, and emergency shear- 
ing in the States of Queensland and New 
South Wales during the last several months 
contributed to the drop. Over half the 
sheep in Australia are in these two States. 
Near-drought conditions, bushfires which 
have burned out millions of acres of grass- 
lands in the southwestern section of 
Queensland, and a generally poor feed 
and pasture outlook over part of Aus- 
tralia as winter approaches has further in- 
fluenced the estimates.” 





For a clear, concise analysis of 
the present wool situation see 
Executive Secretary Jones’ article 


on page 5. 











Show Judges... 


PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


LEX McKenzie of Oklahoma A & M 

College at Stillwater, and Claude 
Steusloof at Salem, Oregon, will judge the 
various sheep classes at the 41st annual 
Pacific International Livestock Exposition 
October 6 to 13 in Portland, Oregon, Wal- 
ter A. Holt, general manager, has an- 
nounced. The sheep classes will be judged 
October 8, 9, and 10. 
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Premiums for the classes will be as fol- 
lows: Breeding Sheep Section: Cheviots, 
$750; Columbias, $750; Corriedales, $850; 
Cotswolds, $750; Dorsets, $750; Hamp- 
shires, $1,056; Lincolns, $750; Rambouil- 
lets, $750; Romneys, $805; Shropshires, 
$850; Southdowns, $750 and Suffolks, 
$950. In the fat sheep division premiums 
of $105 will be offered for each breed. 


GRAND NATIONAL LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 


The Grand National will open its ten- 
day presentation in the San Francisco Cow 
Palace next October 26th. Sheep will be 


Imp. Gransmoor 
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judged on October 27th through the 31st. 
Following is the list of sheep judges: 
Hampshire, Suffolk, Southdown, Colum- 
bia, Corriedale and Rambouillet breeding 
sheep—Dean Hilton M. Briggs, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wyoming, Lara- 
mie, Wyoming. 
Shropshire and Romeldale breeding 
sheep—A. Nicolson, of Chico, California. 
Individuals and pens of fat lambs — A. 
Nicholson. Carloads of fat lambs — R. E. 
Lee, Swift and Company, South Sari Fran- 
cisco and Lyman Miller, James Allan & 
Sons, San Francisco, California. 
Commercial sheep—A. Nicolson. 


Oxford 53127 A 


ONE OF THE YEARLING STUD RAMS WE ARE 


CONSIGNING TO THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE. 


THIS RAM CARRIES NEW BLOOD FOR MOST 


SUFFOLK BREEDERS AND WE THINK HE IS AN 


EXCELLENT TYPE. 


HOWARD VAUGHN 


DIXON, CALIFORNIA 
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Grassland Improvement 
(Continued from page 19) 


year was 74,000 head and no doubt it will 
be much less this year. This problem of 
over-population of deer creates a direct 
hazard to range improvement. 

The Devil’s Garden area of northern 
Modoc County had an increase of 8,000 
deer from 1937 to 1949. One Muly deer 
consumes forage equivalent to two sheep 
and two Muly deer consumes forage equiv- 
alent to two cows. The deer belong to the 
people of the State and are controlled by 
the State Fish and Game Commission with 
much police power and too little range 
management. These deer, mostly on U. S. 
forest lands, cannot be removed by the For- 
est Service and if the forage is being de- 
pleted they have the only alternative of 
removing the livestock and in this case it 
would mean the removal of 16,000 head of 
sheep and 4,000 head of cattle. 

The fawn production of some of the deer 
herds is as low as 14 percent and this does 
not mean that this 14 percent of fawns live 
through the first winter, where the forage 
is sparse. In the Devil’s Garden area a 
reliable examination shows that there is 
only one legal buck in every 24 deer. 

I speak from the experience of 37 years 
of continued annual hunting bucks in the 
northeastern part of California and I be- 
lieve if we had a deer population of 500,000 
on a range improvement basis that the 
production of legal bucks would not be 
74,000 but 150 thousand and in such fine 
condition that a hunter would be proud to 
bring them home. 

This brings us to the basis that the forage 
on national forest lands can be allocated 
with a percentage for cattle, percentage for 
sheep and a percentage for deer when put 
on a range management basis. This would 
stabilize the grazing resources of our na- 
tional forest land giving the administration 
of these forest lands an opportunity to de- 
velop and carry out a range improvement 
program long overdue. 


Other Resource Benefits 
From Wild Lands 


In the classification of our wild land as 
to resource benefits to our people, water is 
of first importance. Let us take a look at 
our natural water storage areas which are 
in our high snow country in the mountains 
which hold the snow up to summer run 
off with much of the earlier run off reach- 
ing the underground water storage in our 
great valleys. The question is what percent 
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of these snow storage areas are now exten- 
sive brush fields on which there is no snow 
storage for a later run off. 

The public demand for water now re- 
quires the construction of dams in our great 
mountain valleys -eliminating the heavy 
producing grasslands that formerly were a 
major basis for U. S. forest permits. Many 
of these dams cover a very large area so 
we have had continuous reduction of grass- 
land and some timber lands through the 
years by the absence of a constructive na- 
tural resources policy. 

Grasslands provide for more water to 
penetrate into the soil and the excess run 
off with less erosion and require less water 
for the production of grass than any other 
cover crop. 

What is the total valuation of these bene- 
fits to the public from grassland resources? 

Forage for livestock produces our most 
important food product which has no equal 
substitute and will continue to be more 
important as our human population in- 
creases. If we consider the total valuation 
of our livestock and the wool produced on 
the grassland areas of Western United 
States, some 700,000,000 acres, it will ap- 
pear to be the largest resource return for 
land use to our people except water. 

Timber is a large and important resource 
for home and industrial use, although there 
are many substitutes now being used for 
lumber. 

The other two resources that must be 
increased are forage for wildlife and recrea- 
tion which now presents a real problem in 
keeping pace with our increased population. 

These main resources are in conflict for 
public land use and have to be comprom- 














*SIR, MAY | HAVE YOUR DAUGHTER'S HAND AND 
HALF INTEREST IN YOUR SHEEP RANCH ?® 


—The National Wool Grower 


ised in the development of a sound funda- 
mental program for maximum public bene- 
fit and we are very late in this develop. 
ment. Constructive water conservation 
practice may become the measurement or 
standard by which maximum water, timber 
and forage crops are produced to meet the 
requirements of our most efficient land use, 


The work on grasslands range improve- 
ment by Dr. Ben Madsen, Dr. Merton Love, 
Professor Biswell of the University of Cali- 
fornia, the Extension Service in the county, 
the U. S. Forest Experimental Station, the 
livestock rangemen and the State Board of 
Forestry in the field, is a small beginning 
in this tremendous job of building our grass 
land resource with a heavy annual carrying 
capacity on more than 50 million acres of 
land in California. 


Our range improvement work is being 
organized for cooperation in the use of 
different grasses, brush removal, reseeding, 
trials of different grasses, fire protection 
and I hope, fire detection. 


Many ranchers have different conditions, 
and to speed up the program should do 
much of their own experimental work in 
finding the best grasses for their ranges and 
the best method of range management, 
which is the key to the success in range 
improvement. 

The State Division of Forestry is work- 
ing in cooperation with our range operators, 
burning permits are issued, the burning 
unit is established by the stockman and a 
State ranger, using the knowledge of both 
as to area, fire lines, manpower, fire-fighting 
equipment and the opportune time to start 
the burn. At that time State range improve- 
ment equipment with crews will be on 
hand, also other State fire fighting equip- 
ment at a standby position to assure as far 
as possible a successful burn. This is co- 
operation from the grass roots for a public 
benefit. 





134 SHEEP GO BY AIR 


Pens and a second deck were installed 
in a Bristol freighter aircraft when an ex- 
perimental air-lift of 134 sheep from Kan- 
garoo Island to the South Australian main- 
land took place recently. 

The flight was made to test whether it 
was more profitable for farmers on the 
island to send their sheep to the abattoirs 
by air or by ship. 

The air-lift sheep sold for an average 
of 5s.4d (60 cents) each. more than 
another consignment which was sent by 
the usual boat. 


The National Wool Grower 
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HERE'S THE GREATEST BOON TO SHEEPMEN 
VQvTO COME FROM THE 7#/G7OP LAB.. 






the press’ 


SHEEP RAISERS! 
Write ANCHOR for FREE INFORMATION 


on how to save Vaccination Costs 
New Enterotoxemia Booklet, cause 
and Anchor prevention, soon off 


DEALERS! WRITE YOUR NEAREST DISTRIBUTOR 


Minois Form Bureau Serum Ass’n 
43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill, 
S. F Russell, Manager 

lowa Farm Serum Company 
10th &@ Grand, Des fones 9, 
H. ¢ Cook 
Missouri Formers Ass’n 
201 South 7th Street, Columbia, Mo. 
Homer Darby 
Arkensas Farmers Ass 
800 N. Poim St., Frets Little Rock, Ark, 
Sam T. Miller’ 
Farm Bureau Service Co. of Mo., Inc. 
at E. Capitol Ave., Jefferson City, Mo. 
wm. Clyde Brown 
Anchor Serum of California, yates. 
428 P Street, Fresno 1, Calif 
Frenc 
Anchor Serum Co. of Carolina, Distrs. 
P.O. oor 401, Charlotte, N. Car. 
0. W. Threadgill 
Anchor Serum Co. of Weel, Distr. 
National Stock Yards, 
Bill Tippett 
Anchor Serum Co. of Indiana, Distrs. 
1101 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Louis Brunke, Fred Marstella 
Anchor Serum Co. of Minn., Distrs., Inc. 
Shippers Club, Box 357, S. St. Paul, Minn, 
Jas. J. Finson 
Anchor Serum Co. of New Mexico, Distrs. 
4026 E. Anderson, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Millard Weisberg 
Anchor Serum Co. of Texas, Distrs. 
P. O. Box 245, San Angelo, Texas 
H. Breazeale 
Anchor Serum Co. of Washington, Distrs. 
- 3345 Trent Ave., Spokane 15, Wash. 
m L. Williams 


lowo 


“From the World’s Largest 


Serum Plant” 
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Breeders Supply Co. 

Council Bluffs, lowo 
R. N. Bergquist 

A. A. Keeney 

208 Mt Wash Dr. 
A. A. Keeney 

Montgomery Serum Compony 

Capitol Stock Yards, Montgomery 3, Alo 
W. H. Withers 

be Veterinary Supply Co. 
O. Box 1485, Fort Worth, Texas 

ré M Welch 

White Serum Company 

a Twelfth Ave., So., Nashville 2, Tenn 
Dr. J. R. White 

Wichita G Oklahoma Serum Co. 

Livestock Exch. Bidg., Okla. City, Okla. 
Mrs. La Rose ae 

Anchor Serum Co., 

314 S. Chambers tn 
R, S. Williams 

Farmers Union of Nebraska 

3860 Leavenworth St., Omaha, Nebr 
Chris Milius, President 

Harper's Veterinary Laboratory 

303 E. North St., Morrilton, Ark. 

Jackson Serum Co. 

P. O. Box 2265, Jackson, Miss. 
Mrs. E. S. Brashier 

acer Fr yl Serum Co. 

224 Grand Island, Nebr. 
D. < Mitchait 


Nebraska Non-Stock Cooperative Ass’n 


Los Angeles 65, Colif 


; City, lowa 


309 Fed. Securities Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


Toler Serum Co. 
Willow Springs, Mo. 
Freda Toler Lovan 





CLOSTRIDIUM PERFRINGENS 


TYPE D BACTERIN 


Immunizes against “OVEREATING” 
Disease in Feeder and Range Lambs 


NOW BEING MANUFACTURED AT THE “WORLD'S 
LARGEST SERUM PLANT” UNDER U. S. AGRICULTURAL 
LICENSE NO. 124 


A new Bacterin to cut down death losses, caused by the germ Clostridium 
Perfringens Type D, It’s Anchor’s whole culture toxoid—when injected into 
lambs of 2 months of age or over will establish an active immunity to 
Enterotoxemia, the disease commonly known as “overeating” or “pulpy 
kidney” disease . . . . the disease that takes a greater toll of feeder lambs 
than all other conditions combined. Don’t delay! Stock up with Anchor's 
amazing new Bacterin today. 


STOP SACRIFICING 
2% TO 5% DEATH LOSSES 


Anchor’s new immunizing Bacterin takes the risk from fast-feeding. Now 
you can secure rapid gains in your flocks—do away with controlling amount 
of feed to the bunks every day—and still have your lambs “finished” in 
60 to 70 days WITHOUT sacrificing a regular loss of 2% to 5%, that may 
increase to a disastrous 10% to 40% loss in explosive outbreaks. 


SAVE FEEDING TIME 


After ANCHOR vaccination, concentrates as desired may be self fed, 
grain fields, wheat fields and lush pastures grazed with little danger. Allow- 
ing important economic advantages as—shorter feeding periods, full utiliza- 
tion of grain left in fields after harvest, pastures whenever desired or needed, 
fertilization without cost. 


COSTS ONLY lic A DOSE 


Perfected in the Anchor laboratory, this new Bacterin makes it possible 
for every farmer to vaccinate his own herds at a minimum cost. (Inject 5 cc 
subcutaneously in the foreleg). Every scientific care has gone into its 
manufacture. Endorsements of results by sheepmen are enthusiastic. Many 
feeders report vaccination against enterotoxemia is now considered a routine 
necessity for successful feeding operations. 


A Lamb Saved out of every 100 more than Pays Vaccination Costs. 


MWCHOR SERUM COMPANY 


South Saint Joseph, Missouri 
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Our National Historian 





Mrs. Mike (Jo) Hayes, Historian of the Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, as Queen of the Woolies in Den- 


1949.—NWGA Photo 
OW does the daughter of a cattle ranch- 
er wind up a part of the sheep and 
wool industryy When Mrs. Mike Hayes 
of Denver, Colorado, is that daughter, 
there are a lot of interesting answers. 

Born Jo Knowles on February 5, 1905, 
in Burlington, Texas, she was left father- 
less three months before birth. When she 
was three, her mother married S. M. Cros- 
by and the family moved first to a cattle 
ranch in Hereford, Texas, and a few years 
later to Hugo, Colorado. During this time 
Jo picked up a stray lamb, took it home 
and raised it with her pet antelope. When 
the lamb was a two-year-old, Jo sheared 
it with a scissors and with the money from 
the wool purchased her first silk dress. 
Her dad has always blamed that one lamb 
for Jo’s later interest in sheep. 

Jo graduated from the Hugo High School 
when she was fourteen and also graduated 
from Barnes School of Commerce in Den- 
ver that same year. She-enrolled at the 
University of Colorado that fall, but left 
school to go to work for the Woods Bros. 
Mercantile Company in Thermopolis, Wyo- 
ming. She stayed with them for about a 
year and then came back to Denver to 


ver, 
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work at the Union State Bank which was 
later taken over by what is now the Amer- 
ican National Bank. 

She was initiated into the stockyards on 
August 15, 1922, as secretary to Mr. Brac- 
kenbury of the Brackenbury Commission 
Company, a charter member of the Den- 
ver Livestock Exchange. She stayed with 
him until he retired. 

Jo met Mike Hayes on a date trade and 
knew him before she went to the yards 
to work. They were married on Septem- 
ber 20, 1928, and both continued to work 
for Mr. Brackenbury until 1928, when 
Jo resigned. 

She came back to the yards in 1932 
when she and Mike started the Mike Hayes 
Sheep Commission Co. There were then 
two additional stockholders in the firm, 
their daughters, Jo Ann and Gloria. 

Jo Ann, now 22, graduated in June, 
1950, from Colorado A&M College at Ft. 
Collins, Colorado, and is now teaching at 
Baker Junior High School in Denver. She 
won many awards for equitation in col- 
lege and also took top honors in the col- 
legiate class at the National Western Stock 
Show. Both Jo Ann and Gloria are mem- 
bers of the Kappa Alpha Theta Sorority 
and Jo Ann is very active in the alumni 
group. She handled all the publicity for 
the District Convention of that body, held 
in Boulder, Colorado in June of this year. 

Twenty-year old Gloria is a junior at 
Denver University. She is assistant instruc- 
tor of the Hottentot Riding Club, which 
is the oldest riding club in the Midwest 
for girls interested in hunting and jump- 
ing. Gloria has won 193 ribbons and 45 
trophies. 

Riding and horse shows are a mutual 
family hobby. There is evidence of it in 
their home where the trophies and ribbons 
have won a place of prominence. Mike 
serves as announcer and chairman of vari- 
ous shows, Jo Ann as either paddock judge 
or ring clerk. Gloria does the riding and 
Jo is the photographer and trouble shooter. 

Jo’s specific hobbies are girls, riding 
and wool. She worked with the Hotten- 
tot Riding Club all the time her girls were 
members, a total of fourteen years. She 
was president of the Mothers’ Club of the 
girls’ sorority in 1950. 

Jo attended the sixty-sixth annual con- 


vention of the National Wool Growers 

sociation held in Colorado Springs in 1g 
and is a charter member of the Colory 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, organized 

1940. In 1944 and 1945 she served 

president of this Auxiliary. Since 19 
she has handled arrangements and prepa 

tions for fourteen conventions for wool 
terests. She was chairman of the Coloraj 
Auxiliary’s Denver Convention Commity 
from 1943 through 1950, a total of eig 
years. In 1944 she was chairman of t 
National Auxiliary Convention Committ 
in Denver. She also served as chairma 
of the all-wool style review held in Da 


Jo Hayes lists “girls” as first among her ho 
bies, and undoubtedly daughters JoAnn 
Gloria are principal reasons for that selg 
tion. JoAnn, elder daughter of the 

Hayes and 1950 graduate of the Colorad 
A. & M. College, is now teaching at Bake 


Junior High School at Denver and 20-year oj 
Gloria is shown winning one of her may 


trophies in horse show competition. 


oer 









JoAnn Hayes 





Gloria Hayes 
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Wers Mer in July of 1947 under the direction of 
in 19MMhe International Wool Secretariat of Lon- 
Colorafffion. This style show, presented in co- 
ized Mperation with merchandising departments 
rved pf all of the Denver Department. Stores, 
’e 1QM—vas the first all-wool style show to be 
prepaypresented in the Middle West. Later, Jo 
wool j™erved as Chairman of Arrangements for 
Soloraithe press and radio cocktail party at the 
mmitgBrown Palace Hotel, announcing the open- 
of eigaming of the “Make It Yourself—With Wool 
. of dmContest.” This contest was sponsored 
mmitiggjointly by the American Wool Council and 
hairmathe National Auxiliary to the Wool Grow- 
in Defers Association at that time. She served 
as State Sewing Contest Chairman in 1948 
and is serving in that same capacity this 
t gel year. She was elected National Historian 
ie Mik of the Auxiliary for 1949-1950 and was 
7 ry: re-elected to that post for 1951-1952. In 
year olf 1950 she was voted “Queen of the Woolies” 
* mang§.t the National Convention in Denver. 
There has never been a dull moment in 
her life and with her enthusiasm and 
“know-how,” the sheep and wool industry 
can be glad that as a girl she transferred 
her affection to that lost, little lamb. 
—Jackie O’Keefe, Market Reporter 
The Denver Union Stock Yard Co. 
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One Big Show For Texas 
Wool and Mohair Festival is on the 
Texas calendar for October 3-6 at 

Kerrville. To that point will come all the 
entrants in the 1951 home sewing contest 
in Texas. In years past area or district 
contests have been held and the winners 
of them met in final competition at the 
annual meeting of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers’ Association. This year all of 
the girls—there were between 200 and 300 
last year—will model the results of their 
sewing handicraft as a part of the Wool 
and Mohair Festival. The high point win- 
ner there will be named the “Texas Wool 
and Mohair Shepherdess.” 

The grand prizes in the contest are two 
expense-paid trips to the Natiofal Conven- 
| tion in Portland, Oregon, December 4-7, 
one in the Senior and one in the Junior 
Division. In each division also there will 
| be first, second and third prizes of $100, 
$50 and $25 savings bonds. Mrs. Hondo 
Crouch is State show chairman. 

While the wool show looks like the big 
event of the festival from our standpoint, 
there will also be distinctive displays of 
wool and mohair products of all descrip- 
tions and other events to make the affair 
a notable one. 

The Lions Club of Kerrville and the Hill 
Country Chapter of the Texas Auxiliary 
are sponsoring the festival. 
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Niske 


DOG 


No. 10 


Authoritative infor- 
mation on the scien- 
tific care and feeding 
of dogs. Published by 
Albers Milling Com- 
pany (a division of 
Carnation Company) 
under the supervision 
of Dr. E. M. Gildow, 


RESEARCH Fees 


NEWS 


Economical Puppy Diet Proves 
to be More Efficient as Well 


Each litter at the Friskies 
Research Kennels is divided 
into two groups, as evenly as 
possible, at weaning time. One 
group then receives the foods 
that custom and opinion have 
so long designated as essen- 
tial, such as milk, eggs, liver 
and prepared vitamins. The 
other group gets Friskies, a 
scientifically complete and bal- 
anced diet. 


Each day, each week and 
each month a record is kept of 
growth, condition, alertness, 
etc., of these puppies. A lengthy 
test with many litters proves 
the Friskies diet to be not only 
decidedly more efficient, but 
far more economical, since 
there is less likely to be an 
excess or shortage of expen- 
sive amino acids, vitamins and 
minerals. 








Split litter tests prove Friskies 
more efficient and economical 
than foods dictated by custom. 


Friskies is one meal that is 
scientifically balanced to give 
puppies, as well as grown dogs, 
every single food element they 
are known to need for com- 
plete nourishment. It is the re- 
sult of over 50 years’ experi- 
ence in animal nutrition and 
19 years of careful research 
and study in dog feeding. 


Director of Research. 





Feeding raw meat to dogs 
involves considerable hazard. 
One is bacterial infection of 
the meat by organisms of the 
“salmonella” or food poison- 
ing group. Quite often there 
are reports of serious types of 
enteritis and bowel disturb- 
ances in dogs that are fed on 
contaminated meat. 

Another hazard in the use 
of raw meat involves that of 
tape worm infestation, the 
cystic forms of which are 
found in both beef and mutton 
meat. The tape worm cysts 
contain tape worm heads 
which, when taken into the 
digestive tract, attach them- 
selves to the intestinal lining 
and grow into adult tape 
worms. 

A third hazard, particularly 
insofar as pork is concerned, 
is the possibility of contract- 
ing trichinosis caused by the 
muscle worm of pork. These 
hazards may occur where raw 
or incompletely cooked meat 
is eaten. 

Friskies is more nourishing 
than meat alone, yet presents 
none of these hazards. 


ADDRESS YOUR QUESTIONS to 
Friskies, Dept. Y, Los Angeles 
36, California. 


WHEN YOU FEED 


SF ._ NO SUPPLEMENTS NEEDED 


50, 25, 10, 5, 2 Ibs. 


5 Sizes: 


*® A COMPLETE DOG FOOD ®* 


A FRISKY DOG IS A HEALTHY DOG 
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Around the Range Country gives our 
readers a chance to express their opin- 
ions about anything pertaining to the 
industry or about life in general. In 
offering this space for free expression 
of thought, the National Wool Grower 
assumes no responsibility for any state- 
ment made. 

Statements about the weather and 
range conditions are taken from U. S. 
Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending June 26th. 


ARIZONA 


Warm weather gave way to cool nights, 
20th. Ranges dry and stock water short in 
many areas. Livestock holding up. Good 
to excellent calf crop. Sheep in Navajo 
County fair. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures generally near to below 
normal, except in lower Sacramento and 
lower San Joaquin Valleys where well below 
normal. Light, scattered precipitation in some 
coastal districts, San Joaquin Valley, and 
Sierra Nevadas. On North Coast, weather 
generally favored drying hay; ranges and 
pastures quite dry and in need of moisture. 


Madera, Madera County 
June 16, 1951 


Price controls have upset the cattlemen 
and they don’t know what to do. The 
feed lots will not be able to feed until the 
feeder cattle come down. 

Our wool was shorn early and sold in 
April and May. Prices were from 65 cents 
to $1.25. All the lambs in this area have 
been sold at 30 to 34 cents for the fat 
end and 28 to 32 cents for feeders. There 
have been recent sales of yearling ewes at 
$37 to $41. 

Feed is short on the spring range; a 
lot of cattle have moved in from other 
States. My sheep go on the summer range 
July 1st and feed prospects are good. We 
had no serious losses this past spring and 
were able to save about the same number 
of lambs as in 1950. 

—Pete Bergon 
COLORADO 

Temperatures below normal in northeast 

and west, slightly above in southeast. Pre- 


cipitation normal in northern half, heavy 
along eastern border with over an inch at 
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many stations, and deficient in southwest 
and south-central. Alfalfa improved; cutting 
first crop continues. Pastures and range ex- 
cellent in east, poor in southwest and south- 
central. Livestock excellent. 


Rifle, Garfield County 
June 16, 1951 


Weather has been cool up to date and 
feed on the spring range is good, more 
tender than last year. My sheep go on 
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the forest July Ist and the feed the | 
should be fine. The number of lambs says a 
was a little better this spring than lag Th 
our most serious losses resulted from oy m 
and coyotes. er 


No contracts of either lambs or wo dr 
have been reported lately. The only effe 
of price controls seems to be a slow-up i 
speculation on the part of the speculatoy) 

—J. Rex Robinson 















Summer range scene in Mesa County, Colorado.—Photo by Will C. Mino: 
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IDAHO 


Fair and continued moderately cool with 
only light, scattered showers Friday. Spring 
grains heading; look good. Pastures and 
ranges still good, but moisture needed. Live- 
stock good. 


Boise, Ada County 
June 5, 1951 


Good rains last April have saved us, as 
a real drought had started here in Idaho. 
There were scattered showers over spots 
in Idaho the past week. Needless to say 
grass is good, but a few lambs still show 
dry feed conditions of April. 
—M. C. Claar 


North Fork, Lemhi County 
June 19, 1951 


As a result of price controls, retail items 
seem to have climbed to or near ceilings. 
Things do not look too bright for the men 
who paid 47 cents and up for stocker and 
feeder cattle. 

The spring range is much better than 
it has been for the past two years. How- 
ever, due to a cold May feed was some- 
what retarded. My sheep go to the sum- 
mer range June Ist and feed conditions 
are very good this year. Due to favor- 
able weather, spring losses were at a mini- 
mum. 

I do not know of any lambs being con- 
tracted at this time and there have been 
no recent wool transactions in this area. 

—Harold H. Hansen 


MONTANA 


Very cool and cloudy. Heavy precipitation 
in northwest, light to moderate elsewhere. 
Cool, damp weather hindering crop devel- 
opment in many areas. Moisture shortage 
continues in some local areas. Grasshopper 
poisoning under way. Cattle in good con- 
dition. Ranges excellent. 


NEVADA 


Warm and dry, with a few scattered show- 
ers near end of week which helped range 
conditions somewhat. Livestock gaining 
weight. Most ranges continue good, except 
lower ones becoming dry. Alfalfa cutting 
started. Stream flow continues strong in 
most sections. 


NEW MEXICO 


Hot and dry. Alfalfa excellent where water 
available; second cutting beginning in south. 
Ranges very dry, with serious feed and 
water shortages in central and west. Several 
range and forest fires. 


OREGON 


Week free of measurable rain. Tempera- 
tures slightly below normal in east, slightly 
above in west. Sunshine adequate, nearly 
100 percent in east. Eastern pastures and 
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30th Annual 


IDAHO STATE RAM SALE 
AUGUST 1 — FILER, IDAHO 
Plentiful Supply of Quality Rams 
SUFFOLK SALE OF THE WEST 


Hampshires and Suffolk-Hampshires 
Sponsored by 


IDAHO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
Boise Box 2598 


Idaho 





RAM BREEDERS! 
Consign to 
5th Annual 
COLORADO RAM SALE 


24 OCTOBER 1951 
For Information Write 
COLORADO 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Box 6650 
Denver 16, Colorado 

















B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 


for 
Hides — Sheep Pelts 
and Wool 


North Sugar Avenue Phone 81 











ATTEND 


Fifth All-American 


CORRIEDALE 
SHOW AND SALE 


GREELEY, COLORADO, JULY 24th 


More than 150 head from the leading 
Corriedale flocks in the U. S. and im- 
ported rams from an outstanding Aus- 
tralian flock will be consigned to this 
sale. All animals will be sold at public 
auction. 

Nelson Johnson of San Angelo, Texas 

— Auctioneer — 





For breed literature and sale catalog, 
write: 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE ASSN., INC. 


100 North Garth Ave. — Columbia, Mo. 








25th ANNUAL 


OREGON 


RAM 


PENDLETON 


AUGUST 17 


SALE 


10:00 A.M. 


Selected Superior Rams 


Sale Sponsored by 
OREGON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
P. O. BOX 256 
PENDLETON, OREGON 
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To those sheep producers who 
have purchased our rams in the 
past and to our many other 
friends in the sheep industry: 





We will again be entering the Na- 
tional Ram Sale with a QUALITY 
consignment of 27 COLUMBIAS: 





2 Registered Stud Rams 
5 Registered Rams 
20 Range Rams 


Hope to see you there— 


August 20 and 21 


Mark B. Hanson 


SPANISH FORK, UTAH 





OLUMBIA SHEEP 
“The All-American Breed” 


Try Columbia Rams for more profits from 
commercial flocks. 
FREE literature, write 
COLUMBIA SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, 112 No. Main St., Logan, Utah 














RAMBOUILLET 
Foundation Sheep Breed 


Rambouillet rams out sold all breeds 
at most sales in 1950. 


Rambouillet ewe lambs for breeders 
are selling well above slaughter 
prices. 


A volume of skirted Rambouillet ewe 
and lamb wool sold during April at 
$1.90 and $2.00 per lb. in the grease. 


The Top Dollar-Making Breed 


For information and list of breeders, 
write 
The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


710 McBurnett Bldg.—San Angelo, Tex. 





Ce ee ie i i i i a ee 


SWEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


DICKENS, JACK 
Walden, Colorado 


HANSEN, WYNN S., 
Collinston, Utah 


(Charge for listing: $12 for 12 issues). 
Co a ae ae aa ae a a ae a i De Oe i Dae Oe ak De a a ie Oe Se ee a Dk 
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ranges continue good, but the western non- 
irrigated are below normal, adversely af- 
fecting livestock. 


Mt. Vernon, Grant County 
June 18, 1951 


The effects of price controls have been 
very bad and we are all sitting tight. 
Shearing has just finished, I believe. Some 
early wool contracts were made at $1.10 
to $1.35 per pound. 

Feed on the spring range was better 
than it has been for several years. The 
weather has been cool with some good 
rains. I moved my sheep June Ist and 
feed on the summer range is good. We 
were able to save from ten to 15 percent 
more lambs this year and we have had 
no serious spring losses. 

—George Huntley 


Corvallis, Benton County 
June 26, 1951 


In the Willamette Valley, it has been 
unusually dry so far this year and the rain 
we hoped for during May and early June 
did not fall. Consequently, spring crops 
are going to be rather short as well as 
pasture conditions.—Eugene F. Hubbard 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Temperatures below normal; precipitation 
one inch above. Crops good progress. Mois- 
ture more than adequate in most sections. 
Frequent rains slowed alfalfa cutting and 
corn cultivation, especially in southeast. 
Much alfalfa cut; rains interfered with har- 
vest. Pastures and ranges good. Livestock 
good gains. 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
June 19, 1951 


I have never seen the ranges better for 
grass but some sections are short on water 
in the dams. My sheep went on the sum- 
mer range May 10th and feed there is 
very good. Our losses have been about 
normal. We were able to save about 35 
percent more lambs this season. 

I do not know of any recent contracts 
in either lambs or yearling ewes. I sold 
my wool around January 15th and have 
not heard of any recent transactions in 
that. So far as I can see, price controls 
haven’t made any difference in this area. 

—Donald H. Remington 


TEXAS 


Solid week of open, summer weather until 
scattered showers over week end. Range and 
pasture feed ample, with all classes of live- 
stock still gaining. Marketing cattle in- 
creased, but still below last year. 





FOR A TOP QUALITY 
PANAMA RAM .... 


with a straight, clean bloodline . i 
with a long staple, fine grade of wool 
Look at my consignment at the NATIONAL 

RAM SALE or my rams at the ranch. 


JOE HORN, Rupert, Idaho, R. #2 





BONVUE... 


.- Pardonably Proud .. 

Announces its consign- 

ment of stud rams and 

ewes to the 
ALL-AMERICAN 

CORRIEDALE SALE 
Greeley, Colorado 

July 24, 1951 


BONVUE RANCH 
HEREFORD CATTLE & CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
GOLDEN, COLORADO 
The USA’s greatest imported Corriedale stud 
cordially invites your inquiry or visit. 














ANGEL CARAS & SONS 
Owners of the Largest Registered 
SUFFOLK FLOCK in Utah 


Our 20 years in the Suffolk business 
enables us to select our breeding stock. 

We are offering in the National Ram 
Sale 15 Top Yearling Rams sired by 
Finch Ram. 


OUTSTANDING BREEDING STOCK FOR 
SALE ON OUR FARM AT ALL TIMES 


Spanish Fork, Utah / 





























“HALLMARK” 


SUFFOLKS 


Big, Active Sheep 
True to Type 


* | 


We have entered in the National: 


1 YEARLING STUD 
5 REGISTERED YEARLINGS 


* 
WILLIAM C. HALL 


Falkland, B.C., Canada 
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The National Wool Grower 
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POOLE HAMPSHIRES 





We will have at the National .. . 
15 top range rams and 1 stud 
ram, including FULL brothers to 
“Commodore” (shown above), 
first prize yearling and reserve 
champion at Colorado and 
Texas State Fairs, and “Radar,” 
champion Texas State Fair. 


Pooles’ Magic Valley 
Hampshires 
Jerome, Idaho 








HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


Time Tested . . . Time Proven 
For Market Lamb Production 


Grand Champion Wether, Chicago, 1948 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1949 
Grand Champion Pen Wethers, Chicago, 1950 


For 1951 breeders’ list and information, 
write 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


72-W Woodland Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 














SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Moscow. Idaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 


THE ORIGINAL 
Selif Prercing. Self Clinchin 


EAR TAGS 





SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 
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UTAH 


Near-normal temperatures, with a few 
light, scattered showers. Wool clips and 
lamb crops above average. 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures near normal. No precipita- 
tion in west; scattered light amounts in 
southeast on 22nd. Soils rather dry in west; 
moisture still ample in east. Abundant sun- 
shine. All crops good growth. Considerable 
ensilage going up. Favorable for hay cut- 
ting, but crop short in West. Livestock good. 


WYOMING 


Warm first of week, becoming cooler near 
end. Precipitation in all sections, except 
Jackson Hole; locally heavy in northeast, 
where drought has been so consistent, and 
along eastern border. Damaging hail in 
Weston County and.eastern Laramie County. 
Soil moisture mostly ample for present, but 
warmth needed for maximum crop growth. 
Livestock and ranges good. 


Meat Board Reports 
(Continued from page 11) 
Livestock Producers Association (1), 
Farmers Union (1), American Meat Insti- 
tute (3), National Association of Retail 
Meat and Food Dealers (1), National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers (1), National 

Association of Food Chains (1). 

Under the direction of General Manager 
Pollock and his staff of experts the Meat 
Board in its widespread,,many faceted 
program performs a service to the meat 
industry whose value is difficult to even 
estimate. But certainly the comparatively 
small amount* which the livestock pro- 
ducer pays for support of this work re- 
turns to him a great deal more than good 
measure. 








*For sheepmen, 3/5 of a cent a head or 75 cents a 
car—25 cents of which goes to the Meat Board 
general fund and 50 cents into a special fund now 
accumulating with the Board for a lamb educa- 
t'on program when a sufficient amount is avail- 
able. 


4 THs 1s A FIERCE Bull MOOSE / BAGGED IN THE OUTER 
WILDS CF U TAA ~~ HAD A NASTY ARGUMENT WITHA 


FELLOW NAMED ‘HERDER’ ABOUT /7 Too!" 


—The National Wool Grower 





R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








(Pndbten 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Deaiers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





: = = SAE NAR = " 
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12 and 14 Foot... one or two beds 


Builders for over 40 Years 


Wau E. MADSEN G SONS 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 











Sell Your 
HIDES AND WOOL 
SHEEP PELTS 


to the 


(IDAHO HIDE AND 
TALLOW CO. 


TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest Market Prices and a 


Square Deal Always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 


1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 


4444444444444 4644444444464 
AMM MADD DDDDLLL44484868086804 


AAA AAA AAA SS 
44 4444444444444 4644646464646464646464664¢ 
SAO DODD DDDD bbb DLA LDAAAGAAOAAOLLALALAAS 
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FOR QUALITY BUY YOUR RAM 
AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
AUGUST 20-21 

NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


wn 
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{ Our Panama Stud Ram Lamb — 





PANAMAS x 


We are offering at the National Ram Sale . . 


RTE. No. 1, RUPERT, IDAHO 
for the National Ram Sale 


COLUMBIAS 


. One 
Panama Stud Ram Lamb, One Pen of Five Panama 
Yearling Rams and One Columbia Stud Yearling Ram. 
LARGE, SMOOTH, HEAVY-SHEARING RAMS, 
BRED FOR MUTTON AND WOOL PRODUCTION 


HARRY MEULEMAN & SONS 





FOR QUALITY BUY YOUR RAMS 
AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE, 
AUGUST 20-21 

NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 





STANCO SHEEP SALT 


Write for Prices or Name 
of Dealer in Your Area. 


408 Zion’s Savings Bank Bldg. 
SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH 


WILKE'S 


STANSBURY SALT COMPANY, Inc. 





Triple Purpose Drench 





Eliminates 
Stomachworms - Nodularworms 
Tapeworms 
SHEEP AND GOATS 
with single dose 
Proven by scientific research to be 
effective in the elimination of the 
above mentioned parasites. Backed 
by field reports to be the most out- 

standing drench on the market. 


Safe, Economical, effective—at all 
ages. 


ATTENTION 
FARMERS — SHEEPMEN 


Ship.or Consign Your 


Write for 
valuable free booklet and 
name of nearest Dealer. 


WILKE 


Dependable 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
& VETERINARY PRODUCTS 

WEST PLAINS, MISSOURI 


to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


. 





We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 





PELTS - HIDES and WOOL 


Stockyards 














STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 
CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 


Feed and Rest 


Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities 
for long or short feed. . 

Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination 
beyond Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of 
connections on to destination. 

CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
‘ 10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 
Office: 924 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Successful Columbia 
Breeder Gathering 


Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, newly 
elected president of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America. 


OMING and Montana were invaded 

by 150 Columbia breeders from 15 
States from Ohio and Florida on the east 
to California on the west during the an- 
nual meeting of the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders Association of America, June 16th 
to 18th this year. 

Mark Bradford of Spanish Fork, Utah, 
was elected president in the business meet- 
ing at Bozeman, Montana, on June 18th. 
Jim Noble of Page, North Dakota, was 
elected vice president, and H. E. VanCam- 
pen, Kansas City, Missouri, was elected 
a director. 

Other directors re-elected are W. A. 
Denecke, Bozeman, Montana; U. S. Archi- 
bald, Gillette, Wyoming. Carry-over direc- 
tors are R. B. Marquiss, Gillette, Wyoming; 
Everett Vannorsdel, Milan, Missouri; Eu- 
gene Laibe, Lafayette, Ohio; A. W. Powell, 
Sisseton, South Dakota; Marcus 
Woodburn, Oregon; Otho Whitefield, 
Friona, Texas; and A. J. Dexter, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Mark Bradford has the confidence of 
Columbia breeders. His herd of Colum- 
bia sheep is one of the best—developed 
over a period of 20 years from parent 
stock of government breeding. His show 
and sale record has improved from year 
to year and he has many purple ribbons 


as a result of constant improvement of his 
Columbia herd. 


The Buffalo Barbecue prepared by the 
Marquiss family for the Columbia Sheep 
Breeders and guests was a never to be 


(Continued on page 40) 
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BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 


DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Sheet Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
vaded § HOLMQUIST, A. E. & SON 


m 15 Rt. 1, Filer, Idaho 
> east § HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
e an- Stanford, Montana 
Sheep § LIND & SONS, ELMER 
- 16th Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY, J. P. & SON 
Utah, Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte 1 
meet- MARQUISS, R. B., & SONS 
18th. Gillette, Wyoming 


was | MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


Cami 
ccteq | MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
e 
Anaconda, Montana 
, 4. | PFISTER, JOSEPH 


Node, Wyoming 
\rchi- | PINE TREE RANCH 


direc- Gillette, Wyoming 
ning; THOMAS, PETE 
Eu- Malad, Idaho 
well, THOMPSON RANCH, E, B. 
etter, Milan, Missouri 
field, | YOUNG, CY 
Paul, St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 


; of Burley, Idaho 
uum | CROSSBREDS 
oped | CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
arent Pendleton, Oregon 
show | THE PAULY RANCH 
year Deer Lodge, Montana 
bons SCHULZ, LESTER R. 
f his Sheridan, Montana 
HAMPSHIRES 

the | BROADMEAD FARMS 
heep Amity, Oregon 
. be HUBBARD, WALTER P. 


Junction City, Oregon 
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TWELVE MONTHS 


an~—eanaesa”“—v-ernreeee eee eee * 
COLUMBIAS MACCARTHY & SONS, D. P. 
BARTON AND SONS, ALDEN K. Salem, Oregon 

Manti, Utah POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 


HAMPSHIRES 
. Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 


PANAMAS 
BELL, TOM 
Rupert, Idaho 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte 1 
RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN Hi. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER, THOS., & SONS 
Node, Wyoming 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


* 








KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A MINIMUM COST OF $12 FOR THE 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 





SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BONIDA FARM 
Lima, Montana 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 
Morrin, Alta, Canada 

HALL, WILLIAM C. 
Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
LAIDLAW & SONS, INC., JAMES 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MURDOCK, A. F. & S. A. 
Driggs, Idaho 
PEMBROKE, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
PIGGOT, D. R. 
McMurdo, Golden, B. C., Canada 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta, Canada 


SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ontario, Canada 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 
VAUGHN, HOWARD 
Dixon, California 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WARRICK, ROY B. & SON 
Oskaloosa, Iowa 
TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 


PFISTER, LEO 
Node, Wyoming 
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forgotten feast. The thanks of 150 Colum- 
bia breeders is extended to R. B. Mar- 
quiss and Mrs. Marquiss. 

Wyoming livestock operations were 
studied on the ranches of U. S. Archibald, 
Snyder Brothers, Frank Curtis and the 
R. B. Marquiss and Sons well-managed 
and extensive holdings. Buffalo and an- 
telope were novel livestock of the area. 

—A. C. Esplin, Secretary 





Can We Afford Another 
“Operation Haylift’? 


(Continued from page 13) 


must be prepared through careful long 
range planning and prudent use of ranch 
ing facilities. 

Let us then sum up briefly some of the 
ways in which livestock operators may pre- 
pare against another such catastrophe as 
was experienced those bleak winters of 
1948 and 1949. 

1. Provide themselves with adequate 
reserves of feed supplies either by (a) 
direct purchase or (b) by growing the 
produce on their own lands. 

2. Place these reserves where the sheep 
are, or at least within reasonable proximity. 
They are of little value miles behind the 
“front.” 

3. Keep livestock in strong, healthy vigor 
while on the winter range by (a) providing 
good summer range with adequate forage 
so that the stock are strong when they 
enter the winter areas and (b) maintain 
livestock vigor by systematic feeding of 
supplements which will be in balance with 
the natural forage available. 

4. Keep adequate equipment facilities 
on the ground to move livestock rapidly 
in case of emergency. (Larger operators 


may maintain individually such equipment, 
while smaller owners may be obliged to 
pool their resources). 





Corriedale Sale Attracts 
Foreign Breeders 


HE Fifth Annual Corriedale Show and 

Sale will be held at Greeley, Colorado, 
on July 24, 1951. According to Rollo E. 
Singleton, Secretary of the American Cor- 
riedale Association and manager for this 
sale, consignments now total over 150 head 
of top quality Corriedales that will origi- 
nate from points throughout the United 
States. Animals also will be consigned 
from Australia. Mr. J. W. Moodie, Vic- 
toria, Australia, is consigning three of his 
top quality stud rams. Approximately two- 
thirds of the consignments will consist of 
yearling ewes and one-third will be rams, 
of which most are yearlings. Sheep will 
be sent from Wyoming, Iowa, Michigan, 
Texas, Ohio, Missouri, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, as well as from Colorado and Aus- 
tralia. 





State Presidents’ Forum 
(Continued from page 15) 

The foregoing, of course, leads  direct- 
ly into the next item of importance as we 
see it. That is the campaign running in 
Colorado to acquaint our people with the 
true facts of the situation with regard to 
the inflation picture today. Between the 
24th of May and the 6th of June, more 
than twenty meetings were held in various 
areas in the State, at which time the story 
was told to a good many people. 

Our basic program is quite simple and 
we feel that it cannot be attacked success- 
fully by any individual or group. These 


are the things that we want our people 








COMPETITION 


Packer buyers, Order buyers, and 
Feeder buyers from all parts of the 
country are daily purchasers on the 
Ogden Market. . 


Active, competitive bidding from 
these sources assures the highest prices 
obtainable for your livestock. 


Next Time — Try 


OGDEN 
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to contact their congressmen about: (|) 
Drastically reduced government spending 
(2) Pay-As-You-Go taxation; (3) 
money supply control; (4) Sensible Pur- 
chasing by all individuals; (5) Removal of 
all controls. 


If these basic principles can be carried] 


out, the national economy will solidify and 
free enterprise, the only thing that ha 
made this country great, will once mor 
be in the driver’s seat and we will become 
greater. 
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36th NATIONAL RAM SALE 


UNION STOCK YARDS NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


9 AM: Columbias, Panamas, 9 AM: Suffolks 
Corriedales, Targhees, 


& Whiteface Crossbreds 1 PM: Hampshires and 


Suffolk-Hampshire 
1 PM: Rambouillets Crossbreds 


Auctioneers: A. W. Thompson, Earl O. Walter. W. H. Adams, Jr. 


Catalogs available July 20. Write sale management: 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
414 Pacific National Life Building, 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah. 


No. 4 of a series — “WHAT IS THE VALUE OF A GOOD RAM?” 
by E. F. Rinehart. 


Extension Animal Husbandman, 
University of Idaho, 
Boise, Idaho. 


At the 1950 Ram Sale, two Idaho growers were discussing the high 
prices: 

“They are too high. There are cheaper rams in the country.” 

“I know it. I saw them. Is it better to buy top rams high, or poor rams 
cheap?” 

“You'll have to answer that question yourself 

“I know the answer and you do too. Once I| bought inferior rams cheap. 
The ewes from them sheared 2 pounds light. The wether lambs sold at a 
discount. They were the most expensive rams | ever had. I kept paying 
for them for 10 years.” 





E. F. RINEHART 




















$5,600.00 in PRIZES! 


at the 


OCTOBER 25 and 26, 1951 


Offered in four classes: Steer calves, yearling steers, 


heifer calves, and yearling heifers shown in carlots 
of 20 head to a load. 


The cattle will be judged Thursday, October 25 and 
will be sold at auction Friday, October 26. 


Judging Committee: Ferd Schmidt, Delmar, Iowa; 
Karl He**man, Ida Grove, Iowa; and Hugh Morris, 
Af #3 © Towa. 
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igh of $91.00 per cwt. Another record 

price ©2% for heifers — $50.50 per cwt.; and a 

world: % ae, arage price of $43.07 was paid for the 
aie calves shown. 


Jon the fligh Dollas - For ether Senice 














